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Using Delta machines makes it easier for 
students to step from classroom to factory 


With Delta machines, you open up 
more skilled job opportunities for 
students. Industry is equipped with 
more Deltas than with any other make 
of light machine tools. 


Delta's quality line — the world’s 
most complete — has the right ma- 
chines for your program and budget. 
They measure up to the most rigid 
safety requirements. They are easy 
to operate with little natural ability. 
They are economical to buy and 
maintain. They are compact, occupy 
little floor space, Delta's complete 









Free... : 
4 times 
a year 


Send coupon, 


line of accessories permits using 
Delta machines on a wider range of 
operations and projects. 

Let your nearby Delta dealer help 
you plan to meet today’s needs of in- 
dustry. 

Look for the name of your Delta dealer 


under “Tools” in the classified section 
of your telephone directory. 


DELTA POWER TOOL DIVISION 


© Rockwell 


Manufacturing Company 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


==a=na== Tear out coupon and mail today! ===—“== 

\ g Delta Power Tool Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 

hg 715E E. Vienna Avenue, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
‘ 


(CO Send me ‘‘The Power Tool Instructor."’ : 
() Send me catalogs and bulletins on the Delta line. 
[] Send me booklet, ‘‘How to Plan a School Workshop. 


Name...... 














to get on our a pectitun 
free subscription 4 
list for THE POWER © School..... 
TOOL INSTRUCTOR, a 5 
school-shop publication. : Address 
$-76 g City......... 
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When writing advertisers please mention American Vocational Journal 


... for students trained on safe DELTA 
machines—the same machines industry uses 
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The lighted windows in the McKinley Vocational High School 
(Buffalo, N. Y.) depict the 24 hour service available in the 
America’s 12,000 


vocational schools are ready now to augment their services by 


nation’s vocational education program. 


speeding the production of manpower for defense. 














Dr. Arthur S. Flemming 


Epiror’s Notre: We are pleased to 
have the privilege of presenting an ez- 
clusive message to AVA members from 
Dr. Arthur 8S. Flemming, Chairman, 
Manpower Policy Committee, and Assist- 
ant to the Director, Office of Defense 
Mobilization, Washington, D. C. 


T IS characteristic of our nation 

that when we face an emer- 
gency our people want to make 
whatever contribution they can to 
the defense of our nation. 

That is why it was possible for us 
to deal with the manpower prob- 
lems of World War Il on a volun- 
tary basis. That is why it will be 
possible for us to deal with the 
manpower problems which con- 
front us today in the same manner. 


Our people oftentimes want heip 
and assistance in determining just 
where they can make the best con- 
tribution. Also they are willing to 
receive the training needed in order 
to make it possible for them to make 
such a contribution. 

Those who are participating in 
our program of vocational educa- 
tion as carried on through the public 
schools of this country, are in a posi- 
tion where they can be of immeas- 
urable help in solving the man- 
power problems connected with the 
carrying forward of the defense 
program. They can counsel with the 
citizens of this nation and indicate 
to them just how they can make a 
real contribution to the defense pro- 
gram. In addition, they can point 
out to them just how they can re- 
ceive the training which will enable 
them to make such a contribution. 
And finally, they can provide them 
with that training. 

The record which our teachers in 
the field of vocational education 
made during World War Il is one of 
which all of us who were connected 
with the manpower program in 
those days are proud. There is no 
question in my mind but that a 
similar contribution will be made in 
connection with our present defense 
program. 
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America’s 33-year investment in vocational education has paid off in mounting 
dividends. 


Vocational programs in every corner of the country have combined to supply the 
“greatest nation of them all” with better farms, better homes, advanced business methods, 


new distributive efficiency, and consistently increased manpower resources for every trade 
and industry. 


This unsurpassed record of public service has been largely dependent upon the dis- 
tinguished endeavor of an army of remarkable men and women. 


Because of their constructive contributions to the American way of life . . . in tribute 
to the wise influence of their professional guidance and patient instruction ... and as 
public testimony to their devoted maintenance of their nation’s security . . . the American 
Vocational Association is proud to dedicate this special edition of the JOURNAL to 


AMERICA’S 
VOCATIONAL TEACHERS 
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Tue nation’s program of vocational and industrial arts education has been identified as oe 
Aga 
For this reason, the American Vocational Association wants the public to know the produ 
facts behind the powerful scope of this great public service. oo 
In ordinary times, the need for practical work training becomes increasingly urgent. once 1 
Millions of boys and girls want the opportunity to “learn to earn.” comp! 
Through the manifold services of America’s vocational schools, these opportunities Ind 
are at the elbow of each American youth and adult. Efficient programs of instruction in my 
agriculture, business training, industrial skills, distributive education, home economics, and upon 
industrial arts invite the enrollment of all those who want expert training for good jobs. Ina 
AVA also wants you to know that in times of emergency, the importance of voca- ado 
tional training pyramids. The courageous action of our armed forces must be backed 
by production for defense. And production for defense must be backed by limitless re- 
sources of employable persons. 
It is our belief that every American citizen should read this issue of the JOURNAL 
which tells the story of stellar contributions to the security of our nation in peace and in 
war and in years such as this when no one is certain of what the future will bring. 
If you think you are sufficiently informed, ask yourself these questions: 
> Did you know that America’s vocational schools present the only public educa- 
tion service which is supported by federal funds? 
> Did you know that, regardless of your age or your name or your address, you, 
too, may enroll in a program of vocational instruction? 
> Did you know that America’s vocational forces trained 11,000,000 persons for war- The 
essential jobs in World War II? overal 
> Did you know that there is a current enrollment of 3,371,877 in the nation’s voca- ’ ™ 
tional schools? P 
Whether or not you can answer these questions in the affirmative, you are urged to Th, 
inspect the authoritative accounts of each field of vocational education in this special alreac 


edition of the JOURNAL which has been prepared for you, the American public. As 
our | 
inerea 


America’s greatest resource. 
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JoHN J. Semwet, Maryland State 
Director of Vocational Education 


HE founders of the vocational education 

program in the United States stressed the 
importance of flexibility in administration. 
This decision has proved to be most valuable 
during the past three decades. 

Since 1917, the public vocational schools 
have trained countless millions of workers for 
occupations essential to the national economy 
in normal times and vital in emergency times. 

Beginning July 1, 1917, and continuing until 
the conclusion of World War I, 62,161 persons 
were trained for war production jobs. This was 
in the early stages of the federally aided pro- 
gram of vocational education of less than col- 
lege grade. 

After World War I, as the result of the 
increased industrial activity which followed 
the depression, an upsweep in economy carried 
America through a period of high level pros- 
perity which ended with the 1929 economic 
erash. The industrial activity which followed 
the 1937 depression proved to be the initial 
industrial effort for World War II. 

Again, the war was followed by decreased 
production. But the Korean conflict accel- 
erated the nation into peak activity. In in- 
dustry, agriculture, family life and business, 
once more there is need for swiftly paced ac- 
complishment. For instance: 


Industries are already accepting contracts 
which will be their contribution to the defense 
effort, but their increased production depends 
upon large manpower resources. 

Inadequate reserves of important fiber, food 
and oil crops call for a step up in agricultural 
production. 
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VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


in the 


NATIONAL MOBILIZATION 


The enlarged requirements for adequate diets and 
overall family welfare have sent a call for extra help 
to the nation’s home economists. 


The highly geared function of the national economy 
places new demands upon our distributive system. 


The mounting necessity for skilled office workers 
already has created a shortage of help in this field. 


As a result of these trends, vocational education in 
our local communities is again being called upon to 
increase the training of workers for defense activity 
on both a pre-service as well as an in-service basis. 

A record of the comparable situation of pre-world 
War II is therefore important. What the vocational 
schools accomplished then is a very definite indication 
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of what they can be expected to accomplish in these 
serious years which are now upon us. 

In viewing the defense and essential civilian produc- 
tion training problems which face us, it is significant to 
recognize that the emergency defense program for the 
last war was established within the framework of the 
already functioning vocational education structure. 

The advance planning which was thus available made 
it possible to greatly accelerate the defense training 
program. Authorities responsible for national defense 
at the beginning of World War II placed heavy respon- 
sibility on the public schools. Vocational education 
forces on the local, state and federal levels played 
their part. Their efforts resulted in a training program 
which was basic to the military suecess of the U. §. 
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Total enrollment in federally aided vocational classes by type of class. 
(United States Office of Education statistics) 


In order to give a true and impressive picture of 
too little known facts concerning this invaluable source 
of accomplishments by the vocational forces in World 
War II, the following records are briefed: 


June, 1940: the President of the United States approved 
an Appropriation Act making $15,000,000 available for de- 
fense training in the public vocational schools. 


Many public vocational school training centers operated 
on a 24-hour schedule, 7 days per week (3 shifts of 8 hours 
each). 

A total of 7,469,506 civilians were trained for industry 
during the 5-year period of 1940-1945. In this group, 403,980 
civilians were trained for the following military service: the 
Air Service Command, Quartermaster Corps, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Chemical Warfare, Signal Corps, Transportation Corps, 
the U. S. Maritime Service. 

An additional 4,000,000 persons were trained for other 
war-essential jobs. 


State and local advisory committees were established 
(representing labor, management, and the public) to aid in 
meeting ‘training problems concomitant with practical man- 
power problems and needs of industry. 


Apprentices registered through the Apprentice Training 
Service, Department of Labor, received their supplementary 
training through the defense and regular vocational training 
programs. 

More than 200,000 uniformed military personnel were 
trained. The costs were paid by the Army and Navy, in- 
cluding the Coast Guard, Marines, and Maritime Service. 

A total of $296,703,139 of federal funds were spent by the 
state and local educational authorities for defense training. 
Remarks made by representatives on the floor of Congress 
emphasized the fact that these expenditures ranked among 
the highest in efficiency and specific return for the money 
spent during the war period. 

The average cost per trainee, preparing him for his place 
in production, was less than $40. 

The vocational schools authorities cooperated very closely 
with the U. S. Employment Service and used their facilities 
for recruiting and placement purposes. 

Thousands of letters from officials of war production indus- 
tries, the Army, and the Navy, attested to the stellar role 
played by public vocational education personnel in adapting 
and improvising facilities to meet special training situations. 


These facts indicate only a part of what can be 
done in the present emergency. The regular program 
of vocational education, as of 1950, has almost doubled 
since the beginning of World War II. There has been 
a@ great expansion in the physical facilities to take 
care of increased enrollment, as well as the acquisition 
of additional teaching personnel. 


In developing such a program for potential workers 
a citizen’s committee should be established, composed 
of representatives from management, employees, and 
the general public, to advise with the vocational edu- 
cation leaders in offering the most effective type of 
service. Representatives of the local employment de- 
partments in industry should serve as consultants to 
the Advisory Committee. 


The vocational education forces of America are 
ready and willing to offer the resources of their tech- 
nical ability and administrative skill as a contribution 
to the present program of full mobilization. It is only 
just that the financial support of such a program 
should come from national sources, since local com- 
munities, because of necessity, are exerting every effort 
to finance their existing increased enrollment and 
building needs. Especially is this true of the defense 
training program, since it is a part of full national 
mobilization. 

The structural framework for this program now 
exists and is available. It can be expanded in a very 
efficient manner in a relatively short time. Again, we 
are ready to face the emergency with courage because 
the experience of the past has proven that all levels— 
local, state, and federal—can act in a democratic 
and cooperative way to protect the best interests of 
our democracy, and continue to give security to our 
American heritage. 

If the record of the past may be used as a basis 
to forecast what might be accomplished in the future 
as far as vocational training for an emergency is con- 
cerned, the public vocational training institutions 
of this country constitute a very important asset to 
this purpose. More than 12,000 of these schools are 


ready for action now. 





Practical nurse training, offered in vocational schools, is one of the 
most urgent needs of civil defense in times of emergency mobilization. 
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The last war brought out in bold relief the critical im- 
portance of the lathe operator, the farmer, the engine 
mechanic, the houswife, the assembly line worker, the 
stenographer, and the retailer’s clerk. All of these per- 
sons produced necessities for the nation. When victory 
came, they occupied their rightful place with the men 
and women in uniform as fellow members of a coordi- 
nated army that gave its strength and skill for the cause 
of democracy. 

Vocational education was the medium through which 
the soldiers of the production lines learned to discipline 





All our nation’s resources — especially man- 
power — must be wisely but fully utilized in the 
next decade. Our productivity both for war and 
for the home front must constantly increase. 
Business and education must cooperate closely 
to develop and adapt the vocational skills of our 
people as they did in World War II. We must 
produce to survive. 

A. Boyp CAMPBELL, 

Chairman, Committee on Education and 
Member, Board pf Directors 

Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. 





their minds and hands so that the nation could have 
more and better food; faster, tougher weapons; efficient 
distribution of goods; and the security of well cared for 
families. 

The objective of Vocational Training for War Pro- 
duction Workers was the immediate employability of 
the trainee for a specific job. In a large number of in- 
stances, new workers received instruction. In other 
cases, workers employed in civilian production were 
given “conversion training” for jobs in war industry. 
Finally, a large group of workers studied in vocational 
programs to improve their efficiency. 

Local school shops contained equipment similar, if 
not identical to, the equipment which the trainees later 
worked with on the job. States and local communities 


large forces of well-trained dairy workers are of paramount importance 
in the normal maint e of an adeq food supply for America. 
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Expenditures of federal, state, and local funds for vocational education. 
(United States Office of Education statistics.) 


purchased equipment used in the program and federal 
funds were also utilized for this purpose. 

War contractors learned from experience that the 
systematic and efficient training in public vocational 
schools was far superior to “pick-up” methods of learn- 
ing a skill on the job. They found that several wer’ 
time in training on the job was saved when an employee 
had pre-training in the public schools. In many in- 
stances they loaned plant equipment and tools to the 
vocational schools in order to reproduce actual working 
conditions as closely as possible. 

A large aircraft manufacturer was one of thousands 
who testified that “the training program of the public 
vocational schools has been a definite factor in making 
possible the production record attained by this com- 
pany.” 





In a real sense those of you who are concerned 
with the vocational training of our young men 
and women are working in the front lines of the 
cold war. The effective utilization of our man- 
power and the expansion and productivity which 
result from the type of vocational programs now 
underway throughout the country were never 
more necessary than they are today! 


U. S. Senator WALTER F. GreorcE 





Vocational agriculture waged a winning fight on the 
Food for Victory front. In one single war year, two 
million pieces of farm machinery were repaired in voc 
ag shops. The increase in value of these repaired pieces 
was conservatively estimated at $10,516,250. In less 
than two and one-half years, 945,923 persons were 
trained in the Rural War Production Training Program 
alone. 

Vocational homemaking departments stayed open on 
Saturdays and throughout the summers. There were no 


7 
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Instruction in the conservation and preservation of foods for the nation 
is one of the outstanding services of vocational king teachers. 





Distinguished Service Medals for the valiant women 
who served good meals on time, kept family relation- 
ships smooth, marketed, laundered, and still found time 
for community service. But they, perhaps more than 
any other group, in preserving happy families and 
homes, were the chief stabilizing influence in postwar 
social readjustment. 

Worker turnover in the distributive and service occu- 
pations reached an all time high of 140 per cent in the 
spring of 1943. Distributive education in the vocational 
program met this emergency through a 4-point program 
of intensive training for new store workers, wartime 
training for experienced sales persons, business clinics 





To meet the high levels of both defense and 
civilian production ... we must, in cooperation 
with labor and management, expand the appren- 
tice training and vocational education programs. 

Frank P. GraHAM 
Manpower Administrator 
U. S. Department of Labor 





for owners and managers, and wartime supervisory in- 
structor training. 
During the war, business produced largely for one 


customer—the government. When the war was won, 
a large part of Uncle Sam’s 75 billion dollars’ annual 
purchase of war materials was replaced with civilian 
goods and services. And the one big customer was re- 
placed by a total of more than 130 million. The re- 
organized system of the nation’s business operated effi- 
ciently in record time largely as the result of the 
superior training methods of the vocational schools’ pro- 
gram of distributive education for youth and adults. 
The contributions of millions of office workers whose 
long hours of tedious service accomplished the “paper 


8 


work” for victory in World War II stand in tribute to 
the nation’s program of business education which 1o- 
bilized swiftly. 

A direct aid to the war was the construction of 900,000 
model airplanes for instruction of the armed forces . 
identification of planes. This project was completed i 
the nation’s industrial arts shops in less than 15 moni = 

We have learned that our final strength as a nation 
lies in the effective cooperation, effort, and adaptability 





If education has a part to play in the mobiliza- 
tion effort of the natior—and I believe without 
reservation that its role in the defense of th 
nation is second not even to the military—then 
education must have access to essential con- 
struction, essential supplies, and essential 
equipment. 

J. L. McCasxiuu, Coordinator 
National Conference for 
Mobilization of Education 





of our citizens. It is imperative that we continue to 
maintain our ability to produce and the faculty for ad- 
justing ourselves to sudden, unexpected demands upon 
our manpower if we are to retain our position as a 
people proud and confident of our destiny. We cannot 
afford to waste any of our resources, and vocational 
education, as sturdy insurance against such error, ac- 
quires more prominence daily. 

It is natural that the 60 million men and women who 
are America’s workers should have a deep interest in 
education that is vocational. It is education that will 
enable them and their children to become self-sufficient 
producers in a democracy which will stand on its promise 
of freedom for all. 

More detailed accounts of each field of vocational 
education follow in the pages of this special edition of 
the JournaL. They will combine to produce a proud 
story of the contributions of vocational education to 
the security of our nation in peace and in war. 


Area vocational schools throughout the nation offer vast facilities a 
the public vocational training of adults as well as young beys and girls. 
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girls. 


Food will win the war and write the Peace—that was 
the slogan at the beginning of World War II. 

It was true then and it will be true in any period of 
national emergency, whether it be in the United States, 
India, China, or Russia. 

Food production and distribution is a prime problem 
of the ages. Nothing could do more to bring about 
world peace than the proper allocation of good food. 





Our strength in human resources does not 
rest on quantity. Our strength lies in the quality 
of our working force, its science and technology, 
productivity and technical know-how, and we 
must maintain that superiority. .. . 

Rosert C. Goopwin 
Executive Director 
Office of Defense Manpower 





In America, the prevailing idea is that this nation 
has an abundance of food and that the forces for the 
production of food and the training for these persons 
ean be neglected for a time. 

On the contrary, food supplies in proportion to the 
population are smaller now than they were at the begin- 
ning of World War II. At that time, defense courses 
Were begun first to train farm boys for welding and 
other industrial occupations. The food and fiber short- 
age soon became so alarming, however, that young 
farmers were considered to be more essential on the 
farms than in the armed services. Tyding’s amendment 
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was passed so that the production of food and fiber for 
the nation might not be too severely disrupted. 

As a result, instructional programs for vocational 
agriculture during the war years were pointed to meet 
emergency needs. In one single war year (July 1, 1943 
to June 30, 1944) the nation’s vocational agriculture 
forces trained a total of 1,507,770 youth in shop courses, 
farm machinery, food production, food processing, and 
general farm training. The critical situation that had 
developed with respect to the maintenance and repair 
of farm equipment and the over-all production of food 
was successfully coped with as a direct result of the 
nation’s stepped up training in vocational] courses. 

Currently, young farmers by the thousands are leav- 
ing the farms to go into the armed services. Many a 
farm has been left with only one middle aged or elderly 
operator. In dairy states, herds are being reduced. 
Everywhere farmers are getting along with less help. 

It is already obvious, then, that increased attention 
should be given to instruction in food production, farm 
mechanics, soil conservation, and improved farm man- 
agement. The training of future farmers has become 
of paramount importance. And America’s vocational 
schools are doing the job. 

There are today approximately 9,700 departments of 
vocational agriculture (with a total enrollment in ex- 
cess of 700,000) employing over 10,000 teachers. These 
teachers are graduates in agriculture, principally from 
the land grant colleges. In addition, there are approxi- 
mately 17,000 teachers of vocational agriculture em- 
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Young farmers conduct swine projects on their father’s farm under 
the interested supervision of their vocational agriculture instructor. 


ployed in the institutional-on-farm program working 
under the supervision of regular teachers. 

The vast majority of the 9,700 departments of voca- 
tional agriculture have farm mechanics shops, and they 
represent the only public facilities of this type in rural 
areas. In many instances, they are the only facilities 
of this type in communities as well. 

Vocational agriculture instruction in the nation’s 
program of defense mobilization can increase the pro- 
duction of fiber, oil, food and feed crops. It can bring 
about the use of proven and superior production prac- 
tices where these are found to lag. It can increase 
acreages in production and animal units per farm. And 
it can make further advances in farm mechanization. 

The program for defense training and training for 
essential civilian employment should emphasize pro- 
grams for out-of-school groups since the young and 
adult farmer groups are the major elements in the in- 
crease of agricultural production. Farm youth in school 
can be served adequately through the regular program. 





Education is a better safeguard of liberty than 
a standing army. If we retrench the wages of 
the schoolmaster, we raise those of the recruiting 
sergeant.—Everett. 





Training in the conservation of the soil] and the best 
practices for the maintenance or increase of production 
(based on planned upkeep of soil fertility) will receive 
increased emphasis through America’s voc ag depart- 
ments. Instruction in farm machinery maintenance and 
repair will rapidly gain new heights of efficiency and 
importance as machinery becomes more difficult to 
obtain. Farm safety rules will be stressed as the use 
of older machinery increases and workers are forced to 
speed their tasks. Instruction will constantly be needed 
in the use of improved varieties of crops and breeds of 
livestock, and the use of dusts and sprays to fight in- 
sects and plant diseases. Farmers and farm families 
will need more instruction in family food production 
and conservation. Proper marketing methods will be 
included in over-all instruction. 

The organization of the Future Farmers of America 
(for young boys in voc ag programs) is recognized 
throughout rural America as providing the type of 
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training which is needed for citizenship, patriotism 
and the development of those qualities of leadership 
which a future good farmer should possess. In times 
like these, FFA chapters should and will be promoted, 

In World War II, rural war production training pro. 
grams (federally financed) enrolled 598,626 persoiss in 
shop courses, with major courses in (1) operation, <are, 
and repair of tractors, trucks and automobiles; (2) 
metal work including welding, tempering, drilling, shap- 
ing, and machinery repair; (3) woodworking; and (4) 
elementary electricity—including operation, care, and 
repair of electrical equipment and wiring for light and 
power. A total of 1,215,939 were trained in farm ma- 
chinery repair. Food production courses served 534,138 
persons. Food conservation trained 1,514,093, and 
104,324 persons were prepared for general farm work, 
An additional 429,061 were enrolled in food conserva- 
tion classes from June 6, 1945 through December 31, 
1945 under a special grant made by the War Food 
Administration. These programs were organized and 
taught or supervised by teachers of vocational agri- 
culture and utilized the facilities of America’s depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture. 

Vocational agriculture teachers throughout the na- 
tion made an enthusiastic response to the following 
question which was asked of them: What things do you 
like most about your work? Their replies have been 
tabulated as follows: working with real farm boys; 
developing supervised farming programs leading to 
establishment in farming; the satisfaction of feeling 
one is developing good citizens and farmers; contacts 
and visits with parents and adult farmers; the practical 
results of the instruction; the standing of the teacher 
of agriculture in the community; and working with 
an FFA chapter. 

A quick inspection of these reasons alone is sufficient 
to reveal that the vocational agriculture program in 
the United States is one in which practical results and 
outstanding service are trademarks. 





Students constructing this poultry range shelter offer a good example 
of the variety of training which is offered in America’s voc ag shops. 
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BUSINESS 


USINESS education is basically concerned with the 
following purposes: 

To encourage each individual to develop abilities, 

understandings and appreciations that will enable 

him to live effectively in a society which is inter- 

woven with business activities. 

To prepare individuals to enter business occu- 

pations. 

To provide opportunities for individuals to secure 

additional training in their chosen business occu- 

pations. 


The present state of American affairs demands 
trained manpower. Much of this manpower will be 
required to perform jobs which are commonly included 
in business occupations. Individuals will have to be 
trained to enter these occupations with a high degree 
of ability if the best use is to be made of each person 
in the nation’s labor force. 

Additional manpower needs are concerned with the 
performance of jobs that require more advanced train- 
ing and abilities. The present labor force contains 
many individuals who can advance to positions of 
greater responsibility if they are given an opportunity 
to secure further training in their chosen fields. 

The activities of each citizen are concerned with busi- 
ness problems that require abilities and understandings 
as developed in business education programs. The deci- 
sions which citizens are required to make are dependent 
upon an understanding of business practices and termi- 
nology. Each citizen must be economically literate if 
he is to function effectively in a society in which busi- 
ness activities have a direct impact upon the total 
economy. 

Business education should take the following steps 
in keeping with present needs of the nation: 

We should develop practical working relations be- 
tween the school and the community in order that mu- 
tual understandings may exist. Advisory committees 
should be developed for the purpose of planning jointly 
the business education programs that are to be con- 
ducted in the local schools. 

We should determine what means may be used to 
accelerate the business education program. This would 
require a thorough examination of the curriculum, the 
courses of study and the methods and techniques which 
are used in the classroom. 

We should encourage the development of cooperative 
part-time training as a means of teaching business 
competencies in a realistic manner. Cooperative pro- 
‘grams make a major contribution to the increased 
heed for enlarging the total labor force. 

We should give greater attention to individual needs 
and abilities. Business occupations require a wide 
Tange of abilities, and there is a vast untapped source 
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of pupils who have abilities and interests that can be 
developed for successful business careers. 

We can also provide increased opportunities for train- 
ing individuals outside the regular school program. 
This would include pre-service training for out-of- 
school youth and adults, and in-service training for 


individuals employed in business occupations. Further, 
we can assume leadership in developing a closer cor- 
relation between business education and related educa- 
tional fields; undertake programs to bring about under- 
standings of basic business procedures, and their effect 
upon the total economy; and use cooperatively the 
resources of the local schools, teacher training institu- 
tions and state supervision in an effort to provide more 
effective business education programs. 

During the past fiscal year, the federally aided pro- 
gram of vocational education for business was in opera- 
tion in 46 states, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 

In World War II, to assist the armed forces in meet- 
ing their needs for stenographic and other clerical help, 
pre-induction business training was given in many 
schools. Outlines for the training in Army clerical pro- 
cedure were prepared and made available for school use 
by the U. S. Office of Education in cooperation with 
the Adjutant General’s School, Fort Washington, Md., 
and the Civilian Preinduction Training Branch of the 
War Department. In-service courses were organized in 
the military service for the training of enlisted men 
and women as well as civilian employees. Many effec- 
tive methods of reducing teaching and learning time 
were developed in these office training programs. 

The War thus emphasized and focused attention upon 
the urgent need for encouraging with adequate local, 
state and federal leadership, an effective program of 
vocational training for the preparation of competent 
office workers. 

As a result, a thorough understanding of employment 
requirements, training standards, and teaching methods 
has constructively contributed to the nation’s vocational 
training for business program. 
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HIS issue of the JouRNAL is devoted to the role voca- 

tional education can and must play in our present 
emergency. We are happy that the very splendid edito- 
rial for this issue was written by Dr. Arthur S. Flem- 
ming, who is the nation’s top official for the overall 
planning of manpower policies. 


George-Barden Appropriation Act 


It is generally recognized that one of the great prob- 
lems with which we are faced today is that of providing 
trained, efficient manpower. 

It seems unfortunate, in light of this need, that the 
Appropriations Committee of the House has recom- 
mended a cut of $1,794,499 in the basic George-Barden 
Vocational Appropriation and has included a provision 
in the appropriation bill which, if approved by the 
House and Senate, will wipe out in its entirety the ap- 
propriation for distributive education. The Bill pro- 
vides for no cut or increase in the appropriation for 
agriculture, home economics, and trades and industry. 

The recommendation of the Bureau of the Budget to 
earmark ten million dollars of the George-Barden ap- 
propriation for defense training was not approved by 
the House Appropriations Committee. The report of 
the Committee states “that the proposal to divert regu- 
lar vocational education funds to defense training would 


be so disruptive to the basic vocational education facili- 
ties as to do a distinct disservice and serve to impede 


the very objective the budget seeks to obtain. The es- 
tablished vocational education facilities—the trained 
teachers, the shops, equipment and other facilities—rep- 
resent a basic framework which can be augmented 
quickly to increase the volume of training of workers for 
filling jobs in shortage occupations. The schools served 
this purpose during World War II, when very large 
sums of money were appropriated and allotted for de- 
fense training. .. . As defense production gains momen- 
tum, it is inescapable that some of these same condi- 
tions will again have to be faced.” 

Leaders in education and business throughout the 
nation are very hopeful that the Senate will reinstate 
the Appropriation for distributive education and that 
the House will concur. 


Defense Training 


It is also unfortunate that, as we face up to our 
trained manpower shortage, the House deleted from the 
“Third Supplemental Appropriations Bill, 1951,” an 
item of $1,068,000 which was recommended by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for defense training. This item was 
submitted as a part of the President’s Quarterly Defense 
Fund. Almost one-half of the proposed “Third Supple- 
mental Appropriation Bill, 1951,” was deleted. 

Many of our leaders in business and in Congress are 
greatly concerned with the action which proposes to cut 
vocational funds—since they realize that our only hope 
of coping with Communistic aggression is through well 
trained, efficient manpower. We certainly can’t compete 
with them in numbers. We must ever maintain much 
higher production per man than the Communist dom- 
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inated countries, if we are to win in the three kinds 
of wars in which we are engaged—a war of “ideology,” 

“eold” or “economic” war, and a “hot” or “shooting 
war. 

In cutting vocational appropriations at this critical 
time, aren’t we “killing the goose that lays the golden 
eggs”—by crippling our most important source of 
trained manpower? 


Are Schools Doing the Job? 


In the middle 30’s, the National Youth Administra- 
tion was created. At first, its function was to provide 
work for youth. Later, its primary function was to 
train youth for gainful occupations. 

About this same time, the CCC was created. In the 
beginning, it, too, was designed to provide work oppor- 
tunities for youth. Later in its development, occupa- 
tional training became part of the program. 

About two years ago, a Bill was introduced in Na- 
tional Congress to establish a service and training 
program, vocational in character, in the field of distribu- 
tion and business. This program was to have been 
under the supervision and control of the Secretary of 
Commerce. The Bill did not pass. 

Just prior to the Korean War, a Bill was introduced 
in National Congress to reestablish the CCC Program. 
This Bill proposed to establish a combination work 
experience-training program for youth. About this 
same time, another proposal was drafted to re-establish 
the NYA. It was submitted for comment to officials of 
several Federal agencies. This proposal was never 
introduced in National Congress. Both these proposals 
were probably casualties of the Korean War. 

On March 15, 1951, a Bill was introduced in National 
Congress—S. 1149—which provides for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture. Among other 
things, it proposes to transfer “from the Federal Secu- 
rity Agency to the Secretary of Agriculture the functions 
of the Agricultural Education Service and the Home 
Economics Education Service” which are now parts of 
the Vocational Division of the U. 8. Office of Education. 

Why all these attempts and proposals to provide voca- 
tional and practical training programs independent of 
and outside of the jurisdictional control of regularly 
constituted educational authorities at the national, state, 
and local levels? Have we failed to develop adequate 
vocational and practical training programs as an in- 
tegral part of our total school offering? Have we failed 
to meet the occupational training needs of our people 
as a part of our regular school program? Are the schools 
doing the job—but failing to “Let the People Know?” 

The AVA has for years stood for and advocated the 
policy that vocational training programs should be de- 
veloped and maintained as an important and integral 
part of our total school system and administered at the 
local, state, and national levels by legally constituted 
educational authori ities. 

Unfortunately, there are still many communities with 
no vocational programs or with inadequate programs. 

(Continued on page 24) 
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DISTRIBUTION 


Effective distribution of goods and services is necessary at all times 
in maintaining our economic system of production, distribution, and 
consumption. 

The morale and health of the whole population depends on how 
effectively their needs for food, clothing, and other essential items 
of merchandise or service, are met. 

Our American economy uses 14,500,000 workers to distribute 270 

billions of dollars of national product to meet the daily needs of our 
eople. 
. Distributive education is the principal training aaency in distribution 
and provides a training service which strengthens the pillars of pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption. It is doubly important in our 
defense economy. 


Distribution faces its greatest test in a defense econ- 
omy. A breakdown in the system will impair the 
whole economy. Distributive education as the national 
training facility for workers in distribution, contributes 
in: 


Maintaining an expanding economy 


The 1,600,000 small merchants in America depend on 
distributive education for training their employees. 


Supporting public policy 


DE provides training for workers so they can edu- 
cate people as to causes and dangers of inflation; needs 
for controls; and the necessity for sacrifice. 


Providing financial support 


Taxes must pay the costs of defense. If our system 
of distribution is maintained at high efficiency, sales 
volume will produce more for the costs of defense. 


Conserving time and effort in distribution 


Manpower and goods can be conserved for the defense 
effort through more efficient methods of handling goods 
and services. 


Maintaining public morale 


Trained distributive personnel can create healthy 
public opinion at the point of sale where people are in- 
clined to be critical. 

The production goals in our defense program cannot 
be achieved without bringing our whole economy into 
the effort. Modern distributive occupations require 
well-trained, highly skilled personnel for efficient dis- 
tribution of goods and services. Distributive education 
serves this group in the same manner that industrial 
education services industry, and agricultural education 
services agriculture. 

Types of training which are provided by distributive 
education for essential civilian occupations include: 


Restaurant and other food workers 


Restaurant workers are at the top of essential non- 
military defense workers. Distributive education pro- 
vides training in food sanitation, proper service, and 
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other courses which safeguard the health of defense 
vorkers and the general public. 
Armed services stores 
The Army, Navy, and Air Force have each expressed 
a keen interest in DE as the training agency for civilian 
workers in post-exchanges, ships stores, and similar dis- 
tributive outlets. 
New workers in distribution 
Preparatory and induction training is provided by 
DE for new workers needed to replace distributive 
workers who have gone into military service or into 
defense industries. Older people, retired workers, youth, 
and housewives will be recruited for important work in 
distribution, but they need training. 
Key store personnel 
Key store personnel are considered essential in the 
total defense program. These workers must receive 
training through DE facilities to meet the new demands 
caused by the defense economy. 
Supervisory personnel 
Manpower requirements make it necessary for much 
employee training to be provided by the employer. The 
distributive education service conducts supervisory 
training programs for the supervisor. Such training 


DE trainees learn to serve the public with courteous efficiency. 
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As of April 11, 1951, 19 STATES ARE OVER 
THE TOP IN 195! MEMBERSHIP TOTALS! 


HATS OFF to— 

1950 1951 
Colorado 269 
Georgia 2217 
Enters 157 
Illinois. . Svea hee 2380 
Indiana 949 
Louisiana 593 
Maine 57 
Massachusetts 984 
Minnesota 1049 
Missouri 742 
Montana 137 
North Carolina 1153 
Oregon 321 
South Carolina 862 
South Dakota . . 160 
Tennessee 696 
Vermont is 127 
Washington 511 
Wyoming 145 


LET’S GO, 
STATE MEMBERSHIP CHAIRMEN! 











The study of octane ratings of gasoline, flash points of cil, construction 
of tires and other courses are available to DE students in DE programs. 
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includes: human relations; job instruction; work sim- 
plification; and conference leading. 


Management and business clinics 


DE provides facilities and training through clinics to 
enable management of distributive businesses to make 
the adjustments in operation demanded by the defense 
program. Government controls and regulations; con- 
servation; merchandising techniques; pricing; are ex- 
amples of problems and topics for discussion in clinics 
for management. DE made important contributions 
to a war-time economy through clinics in World War 
II, and such service is no less important in today’s de- 
fense program. 

The existing structure under which distributive cdu- 
cation has provided real training for workers in dis- 
tribution must be continued. An annual enrollment of 
360,000 workers with only $1,794,498 of federal funds 
indicates substantial accomplishments by distributive 
education since its inception 14 years ago. 

In World War II, valuable service as a morale builder 
resulted from DE courses, campaigns and clinics. Many 
organizations were able to secure and keep personnel 
largely because of training for new people and “re- 
fresher” training for older employees. An excellent rec- 
ord was made in supervisory courses given. Such ex- 
perience will be valuable in these times of emergency. 

Distributive education, sensitive to new demands on 
retailing, wholesaling, and service occupations in sup- 
plying the basic needs of people, quickly and easily 
reacts to provide functional training for workers in a 
defense economy. Such training is essential in a total 
economic mobilization for defense. 

Small businesses have always been a vital part of our 
American way of life and such enterprises must be 
maintained at high levels of efficiency and service. To 
these small businesses distributive education can make 
its greatest contribution in defense training: through 
courses and clinics for managers and owners, by provid- 
ing training for supervisory personnel, by giving re- 
fresher training for experienced personnel, and in train- 
ing replacements necessary to distribution. 


Cooperative retail selling in distributive courses is important in the 
training of qualified workers for meeting America’s consumer n 
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HOMEMAKING 


HEN all the nation is turning its attention to the 

problem of defense, the schools must assume a 
major responsibility in helping youth and adults meet 
the situation as it affects American home life. 

The home economics education program has found 
effective ways and means of helping families of all 
races with their problems. 

An adequate diet is recognized as the best protection 
for good health. With the guidance of home economics 
teachers in vocational groups in 1950, approximately 
585,000 girls and 195,000 women were taught to plan 
and prepare nourishing meals within the family budget. 
Six of the states reported that 8,925,127 pints of food 
were produced and conserved by girls and women under 
the direction of vocational agriculture and home eco- 
nomics teachers. 

Another big item in the family budget is clothing. On 
the basis of reports from the states in 1950, it is esti- 
mated that 2,864,184 articles of clothing were con- 
structed or made over by high school girls in vocational 
home economics classes. The same year, 570,000 were 
taught how to care for clothing and over 500,000 how to 
do the family laundry. In addition, over a million 
articles of clothing were constructed or made over by 
women in homemaking classes for adults conducted by 
vocational home economics teachers. 

The girls in home economics classes have learned how 
to give intelligent care to home equipment. Many have 
learned to do upholstery, make curtains and bedspreads, 
paint walls and woodwork. Some have also learned to 
repair household equipment and to make their own 
furniture. 

Emphasis has been given to the use of sanitary meas- 
ures for the storage and care of food and household sup- 
plies, to the saving of time and energy, and to the main- 
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tenance of healthful and safe living conditions. 

Another aspect of family welfare is the ability of 
someone in the family to care for the sick. High school 
girls and adults are taught precautions to take which 
will prevent illness and practical ways of caring for the 
sick person in the home; such as improvising equipment, 
making patient comfortable, preparing and serving food 
to the patient, and cooperating with doctors and nurses 
in maintaining high standards in caring for the persons 
who are ill. 

The high cost of living in the present day world is 
creating a difficult situation for families. Living costs 
are the highest in the history of our country. Although 
there is full employment and incomes are higher, some 
families still have inadequate incomes. In 1948, the 
average income of families in this country was $61.00 
per week. Problems arising from increases in prices 
make it imperative that families be given assistance 
through education in dealing with changing economic 
conditions. A recent survey made in Washington 
County, Maryland, showed that 75 percent of all girls 
between the ages of 12 and 15 did all or most of the 
family food marketing. Vocational home economics 
teachers everywhere are finding that girls do much of 
the food buying, and for this reason have worked toward 
helping them get the most for the money spent. 

Girls are helped in home economics classes to feed 
children properly, make their clothing, supervise their 
rest and play. Many high school girls likewise earn 
their spending money by helping mothers care for small 
children at times when they must be away from home. 

At a time when an all out effort is being made for the 
defense of our democracy, certain aspects of homemak- 
ing will need greater emphasis than before in order to 
maintain our production at the highest possible level. 
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raining in Home Making helps 
families develop and utilize human 
and material resources more effi- 
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Modern methods of food conservation and preservation are taught to 
girls and adults in th ds of vocational h king programs. 
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Guarding the health of the family will be a major 
concern at a time when there is a shortage of medica] 
personnel and hospital facilities are limited. More at- 
tention in vocational homemaking classes will have to 
be directed toward providing an adequate diet for the 
family in the face of rising costs, scarcities and difficult 
shopping conditions. Better buying practices, some 
production and much conservation of food will have to 
be taught. 

With an increasingly limited supply of readymade 
clothing and cotton and wool fabrics available for civil- 
ian use, emphasis must be placed on limiting family 
wardrobes to bare essentials and to ways of prolonging 
their useful life. Vocational home economics teachers 
will have to help women and girls find ways of reducing 
to a minimum their clothing purchases through practices 
in selection, construction, care and renovation. 

Congested living conditions brought about by the 
establishment of defense centers and the adjustments 
families are facing in homes throughout the nation will 
further create numerous housing problems. These relate 
to the safety, convenience, housekeeping practices, hap- 
piness and comfort of families. 

Increased prices of homes, materials for building, 
equipment, and furnishings, make it important that 
family members be trained to acquire new homemaking 
skills such as refinishing, renovating and slip covering 
furniture; repairing small electrical equipment; painting 
woodwork and walls; and refinishing floors. 





The nation’s bulwark for national security lies 
in the effective training of our young people and 
adults for useful, productive jobs. Vocational 
education constitutes an invaluable aid in this 
important work. 

Warren T. WHITE 
Assistant Vice President 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 





Mobilization and war bring new burdens and prob- 
lems to all families and increase the need for education 
which will help homemakers to deal with these new 
demands. As this need for expanded instruction in all 
phases of homemaking becomes more obvious and more 
pressing, many organizations will wish to cooperate to 
help meet it. The school, however, is the only agency 
in our society in a position to provide continuous, sys- 
tematic education in home and family living for all 
children of high school age as well as adults. 

Homemaking teachers have been in a strategic posi- 
tion during the past ten years to learn how mobilization 
and war affect family living in this country. In hun- 
dreds of communities, these teachers were the people to 
whom families turned naturally for help as they tried 
to adjust to shortages of food, clothing, housing, furni- 
ture, fuel, refrigeration, transportation, and to the 
deeper pain of separation and bereavement. There is 
good reason to believe that we may have to live for at 
least a generation in a state of constant readiness for 
an unbelievably horrible world-wide war. If we sus- 
pend for a generation services and activities in our 
national life which cannot be directly justified as mili- 
tary necessities or civil defense, our civilization will be 
in even greater danger of collapsing than if we were to 
have a quick war. There is no service more urgently 
needed, more far reaching, or more likely to contribute 
to national security than the work of the homemaking 
teachers in our public high schools and our programs of 
public adult education. 
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ERTAINLY it should not be necessary to call 

attention to the importance of trade and indus- 
trial education in successfully meeting the second crisis 
which has faced us in ten years. 

The World War II record of our vocational programs 
in training 11,000,000 for war-essential jobs is more 
than proof that America’s vocational forces are capable 
of doing the job again. 

Trade and industrial supervisors and instructors by 
the thousands stand ready and willing to provide either 
short or long term courses in virtually every phase of 
vocational and technical training. 

The U. S. Office of Education is prepared to expedite, 
through State Departments of Education, the use of 
trade and industrial shops and laboratories. During 
World War II, federal funds for defense were chan- 
neled through U. S. Office of Education officials. 

The program of trade and industrial education has 
kept pace with industrial developments. For the school 
year ending June, 1944, reports from State Boards of 
Vocational Education showed that instruction in this 
program was provided for 85 major occupations. Today, 
T and I courses in America’s vocational schools offer 
instruction in a new total of more than 100 occupations. 

Included in current offerings are such essential train- 
ing areas as carpentry, auto mechanics, machine and 
metal shops, electrical repair, printing, welding, sheet 
metal work, aircraft mechanics, railroad mechanics, 
radio service, industrial maintenance, mining occupa- 
tions, and communications. 

The fact that T and I has expanded to its current 
powerful scope does not mean that the program has 
reached its full range of possibilities. The area in 
which it functions is responsive to technological change 
in industry, and it is therefore never static. 

The organization of advisory committees (composed 
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of representatives of labor, management, and the lay 
public) has helped to provide effective programs which 
are based on real community needs. A two-way system 
of understanding and communication between the 
school and the community is particularly important 
to vocational education, which has as its objective 
the competent worker. Patterns for selecting advisory 
committees for industrial programs have been well 
established. Experience has shown that the best re- 
sults are obtained when there is equal representation 
from employers and employees, in addition to repre- 
sentatives of the general public. 

Groups that are served by T and I departments in the 
public vocational schools are: skilled workers in service 
trades and industry who want to upgrade their occupa- 
tional and technical knowledge; apprentices in indus- 
trial occupations who need supplementary training; 
single skill operators who desire to increase the scope 
of their abilities; learners in service trades and in- 
dustrial occupations who need training in skills and 
technical knowledge; all workers in any skill or service 
trade classification who desire to improve their civic 
and vocational intelligence; foremen and supervisors 
who want administrative training; and all students in 
secondary or trade schools who are preparing for en- 
trance into a trade or industry. 

The area in which trade and industrial sheastion 
functions has been defined to include any occupation 
which directly functions in the designing, producing, 
processing, assembling, maintaining, servicing, or re- 
pairing of any manufactured product; and any public 
or other service trades or occupations which are — 
classified as agriculture, commercial, professional, o 
homemaking. 

The Vocational Training for War Production Work- 
ers Program in World War II followed the pattern 
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This industrial wiring class tests electrical equipment. 


of state and local responsibility established in the 
regular vocational education programs organized under 
This training 
program, administered by state and local school boards 


the national vocational education acts. 


in cooperation with the U. S. Office of Education, was 
responsible for the production of 7,500,000 industrial 
Men and women, as well 


workers for defense jobs. 
as the nation’s youth, were trained by vocational schools 


The machine shops of America’s vocational schools offer superior 
facilities and countless opportunities for essential industrial training. 
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The nation’s 
communication facilities depend on well trained manpower resources. 





Body and fender classes, in reconstructing wrecked cars, receive prac- 
tical training for a trade which always has heavy demands for help. 


that operated on a 24-hour basis for more than four 
years. 

The effect of the Defense and War Production 
Training Program in the regular T and I service has 
been far reaching. Expanded enrollments have not 
receded to pre-war levels. This means that the public 
has become acquainted with the advantages and offer- 
ings of this public educational service. And a founda- 
tion which will be important to the nation’s security at 
all times, has been established. 

T and I programs have been organized to meet the 
needs of persons 14 years of age and over who are in- 
terested in training for service trades or industrial jobs. 
As such, it offers evening trade extension, part time, 
and all day trade-preparatory courses. 

Women, who now constitute about 29 per cent of all 
the nation’s workers, are found in increasing enrollments 
in these programs. Practical nurse training, custom 
dressmaking, garment construction, cosmetology, quan- 
tity food production, and diversified occupations offer 
good careers for girls and women. 

Some states report the organization of post high 
school classes for girls preparing to become dentists’s 
and doctor’s assistants. These courses combine theory 
and practice. 

The following specific items are listed to show what is 
currently available through the public vocational 
schools for the operation of an emergency training pro- 
gram: Three decades of experience in trade and in- 
dustrial programs currently costing more than $35 
million in teachers’ salaries alone; five years of success 
ful experience in training for war essential jobs In 
World War II; thousands of available buildings and 
space (at an estimated value of over one billion dol- 
lars); $600 million in equipment; facilities adequat 
for training 3,250,000 persons annually; top flight 
teaching personnel; and a “know how” of operation and 
knowledge of local conditions which has been profession- 
ally acquired and recorded. 
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HIS is a time when responsible people are giving 

thought to America’s assets, as we maintain a 
tenuous peace and as we contemplate the requirements 
of waging successful war. We are anxious because, 
above all, we desire to maintain our way of life. 

Quite naturally the person, deep in study, thinks 
first of material things—our steel, our oil, our syn- 
thetic rubber, our atomic energy output, our aircraft 
production, our transportation facilities, our food 
raising potential. But further reflection leads inevi- 
tably to the conclusion that human superiority is basic 
te material superiority. The human element, however, 


This way of life is in part intellectual. It embraces 
an unbounded heritage of historical, scientific, mathe- 
matical and literary facts and generalizations; it urges 
that problems of the individval and of the group be 
solved through intelligence; it promotes freedom of 
inquiry. 

This way of life is in part a quality of human re- 
lationship. This facet is in evidence in a host of in- 


stances as witness the concept of equality among men, 
the absence of legally established classes, respect for 
minorities, freedom of association, government through 
the consent of the governed, and the social approval 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS... 


in mobilization 


cannot be counted one-for-one and presented in bar 
graph form as can tons of steel or airplanes or tanks. 
The person is an asset only as he is prepared through 
education for his optimum performance and hence for 
his maximum contribution. America has posited its 
ease with the people, assuming that people with free- 
dom of thought, with self-determination, with unhamp- 
ered scientific inquiry, and with spiritual freedom will 
develop the greatest zeal for their way of life and they 
will also be most highly productive of material goods. 

Education in this setting is always operating on an 
emergency basis since the way of life basie to our 
strength must be re-created with each generation. 

This way of life is in part economic with strong 
emphasis on things technical. Evidence of the tech- 
nical aspect can be found in our giant industrial de- 
velopment, in motorized transportation, in mechanized 
homes, in radio and video, in bulging granaries, in 
atomic energy stockpiles. 


of all useful work. 

This way of life is in part spiritual. There is faith 
in the intelligence of the common man; there is an 
acceptance of the perfectibility of mankind; there is 
freedom of worship; there is freedom of aesthetic 
expression in variety of arts. 

This way of life embodied in people and education 
is the means of transmitting it from one generation to 
the next. Industrial Arts as a part of the educational 
program is unique in that it can make some contribu- 
tion to each of these aspects of our way of life. In- 
dustrial Arts is in part economic since it obtains 
its orientation from industry. Industrial Arts is in 
part intellectual since the opportunities for problem 
solving and for developing understandings of materials, 
processes, and industrial relationships are ever present. 
The Industrial Arts shop is in part a training ground 
in human relationship lending itself as it does to social 
interaction. Industrial Arts is in part spiritual being 


Courses in silversmithing and jewelry are a popular and important offering of industrial arts education. 
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Students at work in a wood industries lab. Industrial arts shops 
throughout the country offer courses in woodwork and cabinetmaking. 


an open avenue to the formulation, crystallization, and 
expression Of one’s ideas. A democratic state with a 
predominately industrial economy—such as ours—must 
rank Industrial Arts education among the primary 
means of developing its human resources. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


The extent to which Industrial Arts operates as a 
national asset may be inferred from data gathered 
recently by the United States Office of Education. 

During the school term 1948-1949, there were 
6,907,000 pupils enrolled in the secondary schools of 
the United States. Of this number, 1,762,242* or 25.5 
percent were participating in a program of Industrial 
Arts. Confining the data to the junior high school 
alone, an estimated 48.2 percent of all pupils were in 
an Industrial Arts program. 

Of particular significance is the fact that more 
pupils are now enrolled in general shop courses than in 
any other type of course. This should mean a rela- 
tively richer offering in terms of learning experiences 
for pupils. 

The Industrial Arts program, considered nationwide, 
now presents a wide range of courses including general 
shop, woodworking, mechanical drawing, printing, 
crafts, auto mechanics, home mechanics, photography, 
ceramics, aviation, plastics, textiles, and transportation. 


THE NEED FOR A BALANCED EDUCATION PROGRAM 


Industrial Arts is very appropriately a part of the 
educational experience of children as well as of second- 
ary school youth. At an early age, Industrial Arts 


1This number is exclusive of pupils in grades 7 and 8 where 
such grades are a part of an elementary school. 
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This article was prepared by Dr. R. Lee Hornbake, Pro 
of Industrial Education at the University of Marylan 
Editor for Industrial Arts, AMERICAN VocATIONAL JOURNAL 


* * * 


may serve as a means of discovering mechanica! or 
technical talent and it permits the harnessing of these 
talents. Educational motivation—the drive to continue 
through high school and into college—is frequently 
established by the age of eleven or twelve. Those 
schools which have a strong verbal-literary emp)iasis 
are inclined to by-pass and fail to acknowledge in- 
terests and abilities of a non-literary nature. In go 
doing they do not prepare or reward those people who 
will perform a very significant part of the socially 
useful work. Children of a practical bent who see 
little point or purpose to a one-sided, verbalistie school 
program constitute a disproportionately large block 
of the school “dropouts” and the national drop out 
rate, prior to the completion of grade 12, hovers around 
50 percent. 

A nation with an economy of picks and shovels, of 
animal drawn plows, of primitive homes, of few high- 
ways and railroads does not need many of its youth 
entering into higher technical education if it chooses 
to retain that economic pattern. But a nation which 
consumes 100 million tons of steel per year, which rides 
in 50 million motor vehicles, which houses 60 percent 
of its people in urban centers, and which employs 41 
percent of its civilian workers in industrial pursuits 
must not disregard the technical potential of half its 
school population. It cannot afford to waste such a 
rich resource. These mechanical-technical talents must 
be discovered early and Industrial Arts is one means 
for doing so. Such talents are and will continue to be 


essential to the mobilization program in all of its phases 
—production, civilian defense and the armed services. 


THE PROFESSION LOOKS AHEAD 


The American tradition has been to make a sharp 
distinction between “normal” times and emergencies 
such as war. At the outbreak of hostilities we have 
usually been unprepared and only the tremendous 
expenditure of human energy and natural resources 
has overcome the early advantages of the enemy. The 
wars in which we have engaged have been of relatively 
short duration and the victories clear cut. With each 
armistice there has come the desire to get back to 
normal quickly. 

The present situation is considerably different. An 
atomic war may be decisive in its first few hours or 
days. Hence there must be an extensive home-front 
defense as well as a constant military potential. But 
even without war there are bound to be threatening 
international tensions for a long period of time. The 
optimistic estimate 10 to 20 years, the less optimistic 
say a generation or more. For educators this prognosis 
means that day by day, month by month, year by year 
we must provide the best education possible and we 
must keep our educational institutions as stable as 
possible. A generation or more of children and youth 
will pass through our schools during this period and 
they’ll come this way only once. Any curtailment of the 
program now will have drastic ill-effects later. Any 
serious warping of the program for immediate, short- 
range demands will work to the pupils’ and hence to 
society’s disadvantage. 

The “Conference on Impact of Mobilization on In- 
struction in the Schools,” meeting in Washington 00 
January 26 and 27 under the auspices of the National 
Conference for Mobilization on Education, made 4 
recommendation which applies as well to Industrial 
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Arts in particular as it does to the school program in 
general. The recommendation reads: 


The schools will be called upon to carry on many programs 
proposed by agencies from government and private organ- 
izations. As experts in the field of education, schoolmen 
have the responsibility of screening each proposal made for 
its necessity and its contribution to long-range educational 
goals. Some programs must be turned down and others 
modified if the right of the pupil to a sound education for 
life is to be guaranteed. The following criteria are suggested: 


Does the program have real educational values that 
contribute to the over-all objectives for citizenship 
education as established by the schools? 


Is the program timely? 


Is it within the range of the knowledge and compe- 
tence of the students? 


Will the program require more time than the schools 
can properly afford to give it? 


Is it within the limits of the interests and experiences 
of the students? 


Will the program be acceptable to the community as 
an appropriate school activity? 


Summarizing this point, the international situation 
should not be used either to perpetuate Industrial 
Arts practices which have been indefensible for the 
past twenty years or to introduce busywork projects 
of special interest groups. General improvement can 
be made if Industrial Arts programs become more 
sensitive to community needs. The problems which 
confront the nation as a nation are the same as those 
which confront communities as communities. But each 
community will need to solve its problems in its own 
way. The school can do no less than assist in this 
process with Industrial Arts making its contributions to 
problems of civil defense, home maintenance, recreation, 
occupational understandings and the like. 


Industrial Arts people should not await the pro- 
nouncement of a national program nor should they 
look forward to a new series of texts guaranteed to 
give youth a running start in its forthcoming military 


career. They should move ahead serving the needs of 
the pupils whom they teach and the needs of their 
community with a view toward long-range rather 
than immediate, transitory goals. 

Some of the problems which are certain to arise 
have cast their shadows before them. The foremost is 
that of an adequate teacher supply. Since 1946, the 
Industrial Arts teacher education programs throughout 
the United States have operated at near capacity and 
they have produced numbers adequate to mect the 
current demand. Because of their technical back- 
grounds these men are usually qualified to work in 
business and industry and their services are sought by 
non-school agencies. If Industrial Arts men are unable 
to meet the cost of their added responsibilities in a 
spiraling price economy, they will be forced to choose 
business and industry. Unless something of a balance 
can be struck between teacher income and cost of 
living a crippling loss of Industrial Arts personnel is 
certain to occur. This loss can be as severe as if a 
critical raw material were completely exhausted with 
no synthetic substitute available. 

Teacher education programs must be kept in opera- 
ion simply to care for the additional youngsters who 
will soon enter secondary schools. By 1960 the second- 
ary school population will double its present figure 
and the Industrial Arts demand will be from 100 to 150 
percent greater than now. Under the most favorable 
of circumstances this rate of increase would tax our 
teacher preparation capacity. 

Equipment and _ material 


shortages constitute 
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Mechanical drawing courses help pupils to discover their interests and 
abilities in many important engineering skills, trades and occupations. 


another hazard. The more than 1,700,000 pupils cur- 
rently in the program need instructional facilities— 
lathes, saws, kilns, woods, metals, clays—and some 
of these items are on the critical list. The amounts 
needed for Industrial Arts education are infinitesimal 
when compared with the national output. 

No educator is asking that defense production be 
handicapped by the lack of materials. They are aware, 
though, that at the peak of World War II, only 42 
percent of the total national output went into war 
production. The present defense effort calls for ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the gross national product 
and more specifically, for about 27 percent of the steel, 
40 percent of the copper, and 35 percent of the alumi- 
num. Except for specific items, such as copper, there 
is still broad latitude for distribution among civilian 
demands. School people are at a disadvantage in a 
tight market and they lack a pressure group to impress 
their needs. It behooves the National Production 
Authority to acknowledge the critical nature of educa- 
tion and to make it possible for schools to obtain at 
least the same percentage of the civilian-available 
supplies as they have consumed per year during the last 
five years. The national organizations representing 
Industrial Arts should be instrumental in presenting 
the case to the National Production Authority. 

The children and youth of a nation constitute the 
basic resouree—a resource which must be developed 
and used to the fullest. Industrial Arts education 
forwards the economic, intellectual, spiritual, ‘and 
human relations aspects of this development and in so 
doing makes its contribution to the mobilization pro- 
gram. 
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WISCONSIN PROCLAIMS 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION WEEK 


WHEREAS, Wisconsin has made an enviable record 
in the field of vocational and adult education dur- 
ing the past forty years, and 


WHEREAS, hundreds of thousands of youth and 
adults, including the handicapped, engaged in 
agriculture, business, industry and homemaking 
have been given training opportunities enabling 
them to become self-sustaining citizens, and 


WHEREAS, in these critical times it is extremely 
important that every facility be utilized to the 
fullest degree to the end that our citizens may 
understand their full responsibility for the main- 
tenance of the ideals of freedom and the prin- 
ciples upon which our nation was founded, and 


WHEREAS, the program of vocational and adult 
education must continue to make a vital contribu- 
tion to the civic, social and economic lives of our 
citizens, 


NOW THEREFORE, |, Walter J. Kohler, Jr., Gov- 
ernor of Wisconsin, proclaim the week beginning 
Sunday, May 6 to May 12 as Vocational and Adult 
Education Week and set this aside as a period of 
recognition and commendation of the citizens of our 
state. 











FROM AVA HEADQUARTERS 

(Continued from page 12) 
Are public educational authorities failing to fully dis. 
charge responsibilities which they have assumed or 
with which they have been charged? 

If they are to be responsible for developing and main- 
taining an effective, desperately needed, and adequate 
program of practical arts and vocational education—as 
an important part of our total school offering—then 
they must in some way see to it that the job is done 
and the training needs are met. In many places this 
will mean securing additional funds; in others it will 
mean shifting the emphasis and placing first things 
first. 

In general, the American people are concerned, pri- 
marily, in seeing that a job is done—efficiently an: ef- 
fectively. 

Let’s keep vocational education fully aligned with 
our public school system—local, state, federal—by de- 
veloping an adequate program so there will be no need 
for shifting it to other agencies or starting new agencies 
to do the job that must be done. 


M. D. Mostey, Executive Secretary, 
American Vocational Association, Inc. 


April 16, 1951. 





You Will Want These 
NEW AND IMPORTANT VOCATIONAL BOOKS 


OCCUPATIONAL GUIDANCE—(1950) 

Chapman. A completely re-written and re- 

set edition of the most popular life-adjust- 

ment book ever published. Excellent chap- 

ters on: Successful Careers, Creating Your 

Own Job and Education for Life Adiustment. 

(633 pages—138 illustrations) $3.39 

CONSERVING SOIL RESOURCES — A 

Guide to Better Living. (New-1950) Chap- 

man, Fitch and Veatch. Generous use of 

color illustrations adds to the attractiveness 

and value of this new book in giving the 

simple, easy-to-read story of soil conserva- 

tion-1951 Yearbook-conservation-American 

Association of School Administrators. (400 

pages—138 illustrations) $3.39 

CONSERVATION OF AMERICAN RESOURCES (1951) Elliott. The 
most inclusive text on Conservation, this book shows the relationship 
of one natural resource to another and their importance in the life 
of our country and its people. (See 195! Yrbk., A.A.S.A. (430 
pages—316 illustrations) $3.39 
SOUTHERN FORESTRY (1949) Charles N. Elliott and M. D. Mobley. 
Fills the urgent need for a clear and practical book on forestry. 
(See 1951 Yrbk., A.A.S.A.) (504 pages—!94 illustrations) $3.39 
PASTURES—Grazing, Hay and Silage Crops (New-1949) Lancaster, 
Bailey, James and Harris. “Here is the first and only really com- 
plete pastures book. It is destined to be one of the most widely 
read books of its kind."—Chas. J. Hudson, Jr. (516 pages—130 il- 
lustrations) $3.39 
SOUTHERN HORTICULTURE (1951) Stuckey. "One of the finest 
books ever written.on the culture of the major fruit and vegetable 
crops, as well as ornamental plants in the Southern regions." (588 
pages—| 66 illustrations) $3.39 
LIVESTOCK FARMING (1947) Dinsmore and Chapman. Gives valu- 
able and unusually helpful information on every phase of livestock 
farming. (628 pages—258 illustrations) $3.39 


SOUTHERN CROPS (1947) Chapman and Thomas. Since the pro- 
duction of field crops is the basis of successful farming, this book, 
which treats cotton; corn; sweet potatoes; tobacco; peanuts; rice; 
sugarcane; hay and pasture crops, is invaluable to the young 
farmer. (560 pages—2!9 illustrations) $3.39 
POULTRY FOR HOME AND MARKET (1950) Cooper. A practical 
book dealing with fundamental problems of poultry production, 
chickens, turkeys, ducks, geese, squabs, and upland game birds. 
(488 pages—125 illustrations) $3.39 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING (1948) Chapman. Stresses the simple 
things so vital to success in farming and recognizes farming as 4 
way of life. A book popular with all ages. (358 pages—'8?7 i- 
lustrations) $3.05 
FRONT PORCH FARMER (New-1949) Channing Cope. “This im- 
portant book is more than well written; the proof of its truth is 
triumphantly visible on the face of the land.''"—Russell Lord, Editor, 
The Land. $2.75 
EFFICIENT FARM MANAGEMENT (New-1948) Hardin, King, 
Leith. A new book giving information necessary in making farming 
a profitable business. (465 pages—127 illustrations) $3.39 
FIRST COURSE IN HOME MAKING—Calvert and Smith. An out 
standing text designed to help students better orient and adjust 
themselves to life in a democratic society, to stimulate greater 
interest in home making and to lay a foundation upon which the 
individual can build an everyday regimen of useful living. $3.39 
TELL GIRLS WHY—Blackwelder. A helpful and wholesome preser- 
tation of the major problems confronting the teen-age gitl of 
‘ today. $2.00 
ADVANCED COURSE IN HOME MAKING—Calvert and Smith. 
This indispensable book treats home making as a social study and its 
valuable information is based upon pupil-interest, need, experience 
and responsibility. $3.39 
FOOD PROCESSING (1949) Duncan. The latest and most scientific 
information on canning, freezing and processing foods by all other 
accepted methods. (560 pages—219 illustrations) $3.39 
Discount to Schools and Teachers 


TURNER E. SMITH & CO. 


Atlanta 


Georgia 
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Turpentine 


FOR PAINTING 
AND CLEANING ~ 


A FINE, OLD 
FURNITURE 
= POLISH 


Gum = 


i 
PURE 
SPIRITS 


Mix 1 pint of 
Gum Turpentine 
with 1 pint of 
boiled linseed oil. 
Use sparingly. 


ACCEPT NO SuBSTITUTES 





UM TURPENTINE is unexcelled for thinning 
G paints, varnishes and enamels. It is also 
an excellent cleaner for porcelain, glass, en- 
ame] and metal surtaces. Cleans floors and 
fumiture before waxing or polishing. Always 
clean paint brushes with Gum Turpentine. 
Buy GumT urpentine in gallon, quart or pint 
sizesat drug, variety, hardware, paint stores. 


AMERICAN TURPENTINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 
General Offices: VALDOSTA, GEORGIA 








COMBINE 
VACATION 
AND 
EDUCATION 


Cool, Colorful Colorado 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
GUIDANCE & COUNSELING 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 


GRADUATE & UNDERGRADUATE 
COURSES 


TWO FOUR-WEEK TERMS 
June 18 to July 13 
July 16 to Aug. 10 


for information 


ADDRESS: REGISTRAR 
Colorado A & M College 
Fort Collins, Colo. 
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STILL TIME TO WIN 
FREE TRIP TO DETROIT! 


EACHERS! There’s still time for 
‘io students to enter Ford's 
annual I.A.A. competition and for 
you to win a prize. Entries close in 
June. Projects should be shipped 


express prepaid. If any of your stu- 


dents have outstanding projects com- 
pleted or nearly so, write for Entry 
Forms and be sure the projects are 
completed and shipped in time to 
meet the deadline for your particular 
region. (See below for dates.) 





HOW TO PACK AND SHIP 
1.A.A. ENTRIES... 


Every possible step has been taken 
this year to safeguard entries being 
shipped to and from I.A.A. Local 
Railway Express agents are cooper- 
ating to advise entrants on correct 
shipping methods and will check 
entries before accepting them for 
shipment. Here are some general 
instructions recommended by the 
Railway Express Agency: 

PACK projects in new corrugated con- 

tainers, wooden boxes, or crates. 


PLACE sufficient cushioning material 
such as excelsior or shredded paper 
on top, bottom and sides of container. 


AFFIX TWO address labels. 


8 


© 
4) 


6 


DESCRIBE the contents clearly on top 
of container. 


PLACE labels (such as “Fragile,” “This 
Side Up,” etc.) on top and sides of 
container to insure proper handling. 


Drawing and printing projects will re- 
quire a different packing method. Wrap in 
sheets of corrugated cardboard and then 
wrap in heavy kraft paper before placin 
in corrugated containers. Lamp precem 
should be crated and lamp shades packed 
separately, 





WHERE TO SHIP 1.A.A. ENTRIES... 


Following are the addresses of the 

three receiving points. (See Rules 

Handbook for breakdown by states): 
a + 

Ford Motor Company 

Industrial Arts Awards 

California State Exposition Building 

Exposition Park 

Los Angeles 7, California 


Ford Motor Company 
Industrial Arts Awards 
ABC Fireproof Warehouse Company 
1015 E. Eighth Street 
Kansas City 6-E, Missouri 
>. « 
Ford Motor Company 
Industrial Arts Awards 
Franklin Institute 
Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 








WHEN TO SHIP 
1.A.A. ENTRIES... 


IF YOU HAVE NOT 
ALREADY OBTAINED 
YOUR ENTRY BLANKS 


ee WRITE AT ONCE TO: 


Industrial Arts Awards 
Sponsored by 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


When writing advertisers please mention 


Dates for receiving entries are: 
Western Region—June 1 to June 20; 
Central Region—May 25 to June 10; 
Eastern Region—June 4 to June 18. 


5 INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
I Ford Motor Company, 
2918 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Michigan 


Please send me the 1951 Rules Handbook and 
___entry blanks for the 1951 Ford Motor 


Company Industrial Arts Awards. 


Name 








Street__ 





City 
j I teach_ 


— 


ag 
~ 





___school 


American Vocational Journal 


nN 
On 








@ Virginia Vocational Education News, 
Volume I, No. 1, has recently been issued. 
Editor J. L. Sauder, who is Vice President 
at large for the Virginia Vocational Associa- 
tion, has announced that the new publica- 
tion will be issued four times a year. The 
first edition was mailed out to VVA’s 948 
members. 

* * * 

@ George H. Fern, Associate Director 
of the Education Department of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, ad- 
dressed the general assembly of the annual 
convention of the West Virginia Branch of 
the AVA on April 21. Mr. Fern also spoke 
to the trade and industrial affiliate meet- 
ing which was held on the same date. 

The annual meeting of the West Vir- 
ginia Branch of the AVA opened in Jack- 
son’s Mill on Friday, April 20th at 2 p.m. 
West Virginia State Director of Vocational 
Education John M. Lowe extended greet- 
ings. 

The Case Against Vocational Education 
was discussed under the leadership of Ger- 
ald Baysinger, Department of Industrial 
Education, Wayne University, on Saturday 
afternoon. 

Special meetings of each section of voca- 
tional service were held concurrently on 
Saturday morning from 9 until noon. 

* * O* 


@ The Michigan Vocational Association 
held its annual meeting and vocational 
education conference at Ann Arbor on 
April 27. A luncheon meeting was fol- 
lowed by a planned program at which field 
authorities outlined ways in which agri- 
culture, business, homemaking and indus- 
trial education can contribute to the hold- 
ing power of the public schools. 

In a message which appeared in the 
MVA Convention program booklet, Presi- 
dent Maurice H. Pancost said: “There are 
times when all teachers of occupational 
skills and information need the support of 
others with similar interests. . . . There 
is much to be gained by the individual 
teacher when he meets in conference with 
others in associated fields to discuss or 
hear discussed matters of common inter- 
est.” 

* * * 


@ Volume I, No. 1, of North Carolina 
Vocations was issued on April 1st by the 
North Carolina Vocational A iati A 10- 
page publication of news and facts, this 
new magazine has been launched to “fur- 
ther the understanding between the vari- 
ous vocational educational services.” 

* * x 


®@ Vocational educators, employees, and 
employers, as well as members of the U.S. 
Bureau of Apprenticeship are invited to 
attend a 2-day joint meeting on Related 
Instruction and Cooperative Education 
May 3lst and June ist at Peckett’s on 
Sugar Hill, Franconia, New Hampshire. 

Layton S. Hawkins, formerly of the Of- 
fice of Education and now Director of 
Educational Research, American Technical 
Society, will serve as chairman of the sec- 
tion on related subjects. John Nelson, 
Vermont State Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, will serve as chairman of the sec- 
tion on cooperative education. 
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@ A meeting of all State Directors of 
Vocational Education in Washington, 
C., on May 1, 2, and 3, has been ar- 
ranged by Harry Schmid, Minnesota State 
Director of Vocational Education and 
President of the National Association of 
State Directors of Vocational Education. 
Called together for the purpose of dis- 
cussing plans for the utilization of voca- 
tional facilities in the event of emergency, 
the State Directors will confer with Dr. 
Earl J. McGrath, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education; Dr. R. W. Gregory, U. S. As- 
sistant Commissioner of Education; Dr. 
Arthur S. Flemming, Assistant to the Di- 
rector, Office of Defense Mobilization; and 
representatives of the U. S. Department of 
Labor. 

On April 30, the members of Dr. Mc- 
Grath’s Working Advisory Council for 
Vocational Education will meet in Dr. 
Gregory’s office. 

* * * 


@ The Fifth Annual Kansas City Family 
Life Institute was held April 2, 3, and 4 in 
the Little Theatre, Municipal Auditorium. 
Mrs. Bernice Moore, Hogg Foundation, 
University of Texas, and Dr. Robert Fos- 
ter, Menninger Foundation, Topeka, ad- 
dressed the attendance. 


* * * 


@ The American Industrial Arts Association 
will hold its annual convention at the 
Hotel New Yorker, New York City, on 
May 2, 3, 4, and 5. Pre-convention regis- 
tration of guests and commercial exhibits 
indicate a successful meeting. Dr. Edgar 
Fuller, Executive Secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Chief State School Officers will speak 
on “Some Crises in Education Today.” 

* * * 


@ A meeting of the Conservation Awards 
Committee of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation was held at AFA headquarters in 
Washington, D. C., on March 7. 

Those in attendance: were Robert N. 
Hoskins, Chairman; Representative Wat- 
kins M. Abbitt, Milton M. Bryan, Dr. M. 
D. Mobley, Fred Morrell, and Donald S. 
Farver of the AFA staff. 

It was decided that the conservation 
award form for 1951 should include the 
following information: “The AFA will 
again recognize outstanding individuals in 
the fields of news, public service, industry, 
radio, and education, who have made out- 
standing contributions to the conservation 
of American resources. Nominations are 
now open and will be accepted until July 
15, 1951. Names should be sent to the 
American Forestry Association, attention: 
Awards Committee, 919 17th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C.” 

Only two AFA Conservation Awards 
have been made to educators to date. In 
1949 the award was presented to Dr. M. 
D. Mobley, and in 1950 to Harry Wood. 


*x* * * 


@ The Mississippi Vocational Association 
has elected the following new officers for 
the 1951-52 year: T. H. Adams, Green- 
ville, President; Miss Beulah Grimes, 
Taylorsville, Ist Vice President; P. C. Mec- 
Bride, Enterprise, 2nd Vice President; 
Herbert Shaddix, Jackson, 3rd Vice Presi- 


dent and E. E. Gross, Secretary-Treisurer, 
As designated by the MVA constitution, 
Mr. Gross will serve in his office for , 


3-year term. 
* * * 


@ New officers for 1951-52, Arkansa 
Vocational Association, are as follows: N. f. 
Graham, Stamps, President; W. R. Voley, 
Little Rock, 1st Vice President; Mrs 
Glenna Barrett, Pine Bluff, 2nd Vice 
President; Mrs. Hettie Poteet, Morrilton, 
3rd Vice President; D. F. Gadberry, Cros. 
sett. 4th Vice President; and George Har. 
ton, Harrison, 5th Vice President. 

The following persons will serve as 
Board Members: Lloyd Elliott, Plainview 
High School, Agriculture; Curtis O. Little, 
Little Rock, Rehabilitation; Mrs. Mary 
Lou Young, Newport High School, Home 
Economics; Miss Frances Amis, Crossett 
High School, Guidance; B. G. Stephens, 
Hot Springs High School, Trade and In. 
dustrial; and Robert Black, Russellville 
High School, Distributive. 

S. D. Mitchell, State Education Build. 
ing, Little Rock, was elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. 





Fortunate is the employer who has 
foresight to hire qualified physically 
handicapped workers in the tight la- 
bor market ahead—and wise is the 
employer who “stocks up” on such 
workers before such conditions exist. 

Dr. Verne K. Harvey, 
Medical Director 
U. S. Civil Service Commission 





® Distributive education has made great 
progress since the George-Deen Act was 
passed in 1937. It has become well known 
for an excellent job of training boys and 
girls throughout the U. S. and territories. 
Thousands have benefited from the DE 
program of classroom instruction and work 
experience. : 

As a supplement to classroom instrue- 
tion and supervised work experience, club 
work was added to the DE _ program. 
Membership in the Distributive Education 
Clubs of America is composed of high 
school and college students enrolled in DE 
classes in the U. S., Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii. All members are employed patt- 
time in some phase of merchandising. 

Club work provides many real life lear- 
ing situations, and members of DECA are 
given the opportunity to prepare them- 
selves for leadership. 

The Distributive Education Clubs of 
America serve the same purpose for DE 
that the FFA does for vocational agricul- 
ture. 

The fifth annual national convention of 
DECA, held in Tulsa, Oklahoma, Apri 
15-18, marked another milestone of prog- 
ress in the history of the organization. 

Club members from some 25 states col- 
vened in the 4-day meeting with Distrbw 
tive Education Pays Dividends as a theme. 

A get-acquainted session opened the 
meeting. In addition to business and edu- 
cational forums, the program __ included 
various recreational activities. Highlight 
of the annual banquet was the address 0! 
Stewart Harrall, Director of Public Rel 
tions at the University of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Harrall’s topic was “Seeing is Believing. 


*x* * * 


@ The Journal staff is grateful for the 
assistance of Vocational Division pers0l 
nel, U. 8S. Office of Education; the AVA 
Executive Committee ; and the AVA Con 
mittee on Research and Publications " 
the preparation of this special issue. 
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AROUND THE NATION 


with Vocational &ducation 


@ The first classes specifically for train- 
ing for defense production have already 
been organized at Northern Kentucky 
State Vocational School in Covington. 
More than 100 women have registered for 
short unit courses to prepare for jobs in 
defense industries. 


* * * 


@ During World War II the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, Public Schools trained many 
thousands of men and women for war 
production jobs in industry. One of the 
many industries for whom workers were 
trained was the Commercial Shearing & 
Stamping Company, which built the 
famous Bailey Bridges for the Army. 
Near the end of the war, only women were 
available. The industry selected the 
women trainees and sent them to the local 
schools. To assure industry that the train- 
ing would adequately meet every need we 
certificated and hired an industrial welder 
to do the training. 

This endeavor was quite successful. It 
was only natural that the industry should 
call upon us when the need arose, in 
August 1950, when the company was 
awarded a new contract to build bridges. 

At that time an acute labor shortage 
was beginning to pinch the area. It was 
evident that it would be necessary to 
recruit former women welders of World 
War II to staff production lines in the 
shortest possible time. The Ohio State 
Employment Service recruited women 
welders (at the request of industry) in 
record time to take a refresher course in 
tack, flat, and fillet welding. 

Within four weeks time the first group 
was ready to qualify through the army 
tensile test before being assigned to the 
production line. From September 5 to 
November 23 (1950) women were trained 
continuously. 

No sooner was training well started for 
the first industry, when a request came 
fom the Youngstown Steel Door Com- 
pany. After a short conference with the 
plant officials, training was started for 
men on welding jobs that were too heavy 
for women. Training continued for about 
two months until the emergency was met. 
After a lapse of about three months we. 
Were again requested to resume training 
of men and we will continue until the 
need is met. 

A very fine cooperative spirit is enjoyed 
and the Youngstown schools count it a 
privilege to serve in this capacity. It is 
this kind of working relationship that 
brought thousands of men and women into 
industry to do a successful job in an area 
where normally there exists the smallest 
Percentage of women in the labor force of 
aly major city in Ohio. Youngstown is 
a heavy industry community with eight 
huge steel mills and numerous fabricating 
Plants. 

In all our training, the schools work 
through trade and industrial advisory com- 
mittees in order to provide the greatest 
Possible assurance that functional training 
8 accomplished. By so doing we are 
always working as a team, and teamwork 
88 powerful contributing factor to success. 


Walter E. Barnhill, Director 
Adult Education 
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® The Houston Institute of Retailing 
opened its ninth season on April 3. The 
institute is offered through the cooperation 
of the University of Houston, the Retail 
Merchants Association, the Houston Cham- 
ber of Commerce and other organizations. 
In the previous 8 seasons, over 3,400 per- 
sons have availed themselves of this op- 
portunity to gain valuable knowledge in 
their particular phase of retailing. 

x* * * 


@ Boston, Massachusetts, has an- 
nounced a series of vocational courses to 
assist small business owners and retail 
workers in professional advancement. 
These new DE classes will meet on Tues- 
day and Thursday evenings for 5 weeks. 

x* * * 

® Six instructors are training sheet- 
metal workers at the McFarland Trade 
School in Coffeyville, Kentucky. These 
courses are meeting local industrial needs 
which have been created by the national 
program of defense mobilization. To date, 
more than 100 persons have gone from the 
program to the plant. Employment de- 
mands in Coffeyville require 300 persons 
per month for aircraft manufacture. 

* OK * 


@ Local vocational directors in many 
communities in New York State are co- 
operating with the Training Division of 
the New York State Department of Civil 
Service in offering occupational extension 
courses for stationary engineering. 

x * * 


@ The Cleveland public school system 
is cooperating in the organization of the 
26th Annual Conference on Printing Edu- 
cation which will be held in Cleveland’s 
Hotel Statler June 17-20. Sponsored by 
the International Graphic Arts Education 
Association, the meeting’s theme will be 
What’s Ahead for Graphic Arts Education? 

* * * 

@ For the second year, the Retail Mer- 
chants Division of the Bedford, Indiana 
Chamber of Commerce, will conduct “spe- 
cialist” classes for distributive education 
students. The classes will be offered by 
business and professional men familiar 
with the various subjects. Designed to 
acquaint young students with opportuni- 
ties in American business, the program 
also gives businessmen a chance to look 
into their schools. 

x *k * 


@ Foremen-linemen personnel of Ohio’s 
29 rural electric cooperatives have recently 
had their “spring tonic” of transformer 
instruction through a four-day course of 
training in transformers. Approximately 
fifty enrollees, numerous visitors, and a 
host of manufacturers’ instructors gathered 
for the March 12-15 annual program at 
Ohio State University’s New Electrical 
Engineering Building at Columbus. 

The transformer training program has 
completed a quartet of yearly schools be- 
gun in 1948 when “Single Phase Watt 
Hour Meters” was offered. Succeeding 
schools have presented problems of live 
line maintenance and power line equip- 
ment. 

The annual training projects are coop- 


erative enterprises of Ohio’s Trade and 
Industrial Service (State Department of 
Education), three departments of Ohio 
State University (Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, Education, Electrical Engineering), 
and national manufacturers (Allis-Chal- 
mers, General Electric, Line Material, 
Joslyn, and Westinghouse). Job Training 
Supervisor C. A. High and Public Service 
Consultant G. L. Brandon of Ohio State 
University are coordinators of the pro- 
grams which are made possible through 
the direction of Trade and Industrial 
Service’s Job Training Advisory Commit- 
tee and a training council comprised of 
the above agencies and fabricators. 

As a prelude to technical transformer 
instruction, the school started with a short 
course in basic electricity, and learners 
were subjected to pretests and follow-up 
tests respectively in the training. R. E. 
Persohn of Allis-Chalmers’ East Pitts- 
burgh Works was chief instructor for the 
basic sessions and led discussion in later 
phases of transformer maintenance and 
series and instrument transformers. 

Learners and instructors rated the school 
as highly satisfactory, and suggested needs 
and interests for future training projects 
to the advisory committee and council. 

Georce L. Brannon, Consultant 
Public Service Training 
Ohio State University 

x * * 

@ In Hartford, Connecticut, 3 new 
weekly courses have been added to the 8- 
week distributive education program which 
recently started its second term. They 
are: fabric identification, credits and col- 
lections, and visual merchandising. 

x * * 

@ Two Georgians have been élected to 

key posts in the Southern Regional Con- 


. ference of Vocational Agricultural Work- 


ers. 

T. G. Walters, State Supervisor of 
Agricultural Education, is the new presi- 
dent of the conference which includes rep- 
resentatives from 12 states. He was 
elected to succeed R. D. Anderson of 
South Carolina. 

Simultaneously, J. N. Baker of Swains- 
boro, Supervisor of Agricultural Education 
for Southeast Georgia, was chosen Presi- 
dent of the District Supervisors’ Section 
of the conference. 

The conference also passed a_ special 
resolution pledging cooperation of voca- 
tional agriculture workers in conducting 
a giant food production and conservation 
program during the national emergency. 
The resolution also requested cooperation 
of other agencies and groups in seeing that 
approximately 2,000 school community 
food preservation centers in the 12 south- 
ern states are used to maximum advantage 
in meeting civilian food needs. 

During World War II vocational agri- 
culture teachers supervised the operation 
of these food preservation plants as well 
as the conduct of farm shop and war pro- 
duction programs. 





TO KEEP UP WITH 
NPA REGULATIONS 


. . « Ask to be placed on the mailing 
list maintained in the Department of 
Commerce for all those who need 
copies of the National Production Au- 
thority's orders, regulations and amend- 
ments. Address your request to: U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce, Division of Print- 
ing Services, Room 6225, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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@ Vocational education in Massachu- 
setts has experienced many new appoint- 
ments to administrative positions through- 
out the state within the last few months. 

One of the 
most important 
appointments to 
be made was that 
of John F. Shea 
to Assistant Di- 
rector of the Di- 
vision of Voca- 
tional Education, 
Massachusetts 
Department of 
Education, to 
succeed Daniel 
H. Shay, who re- 
tired November 
1, after approxi- 
mately 30 years 

John F. Shea of service. Mr. 
Shea is a gradu- 
ate of Fitchburg State Teachers College. 
He brings to this position a wide experi- 
ence both in industry and education. Pre- 
vious to becoming a teacher of machine 
drafting and mathematics at the Chicopee 
Trade High School, Mr. Shea was chief 
tool designer for General Motors, Pontiac, 
Division, and a Product Development En- 
gineer with the Fisk Rubber Company. He 
taught in the Chicopee Schools from 1929 
to 1942, at which time, at the request of 
Dr. M. Norcross Stratton, a leave of ab- 
sence from the City of Chicopee was 
granted that he might accept a position 
as War Production Training Supervisor 
with the Massachusetts State Department 
of Education. At the termination of the 
war he was appointed Supervisor of 
Teacher-Training with the Division of 
Vocational Education, the position he held 
until his recent elevation. 

James A. Booth is the newly appointed 
Director of the Malden Vocational High 
School. Mr. Booth has served as a teacher 
in the- Weymouth Vocational School, the 
Southbridge Vocational School, and more 
recently, at the Malden Vocational School. 

James E. Burke, former Assistant to the 
Agent of the Board of Collegiate Author- 
itv for the State Department of Educa- 
tion, assumed on November Ist, 1950 his 
new position as Agent to the Board of 
Collegiate Authority. Mr. Burke is a 
graduate of Boston College and holds a 
Master’s Degree from Harvard University. 

Two Assistant Supervisors for the Board 
of Collegiate Authority were also recent 
appointments. Warren F. Maddox is the 
former Director of the Marlborough Voca- 
tional School. Justin A. Sullivan is a 
former instructor in the Malden Voca- 
tional High School. 

James L. Burke has assumed the position 
of Supervisor in Education (teacher-train- 
ing) in the Vocational Division of the 
State Department of Education, succeed- 
ing John F. Shea. Mr. Burke was for 
many years at the Medford Vocational 
High School. He is a graduate of North- 
eastern University with B.E.E. and BS. 
degrees. He holds a Master’s Degree from 
Boston University. 

Daniel F. Sullivan was appointed Direc- 
tor of the Lawrence Vocational School on 
September 20, 1950. He succeeds Francis 
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X. Hogan, who died suddenly last summer. 

Thomas J. Garvey, Director of the 
Haverhill Trade High School, Haverhill, 
Massachusetts, assumed this appointment 
on January 2, 1951. Sherman E. Taber, 
academic instructor of the school for the 
past eight years, was appointed Assistant 
Director. 

Harold B. Geary, Sr., 
Director of the Gloucester Vocational 
School last August. He was an instructor 
of carpentry at the Gloucester Continua- 
tion School. 

Michael C. O’Donnell was elected last 
June as Director of the Lynn Vocational 
High School. Prior to his election, he was 
an instructor in the Lynn school system 
for 14 years. 

Joseph D. Mahoney, Director of the 
Day Industrial Department, East Boston 
High School, Boston, Masachusetts, since 
February 1, 1951, is a former instructor at 
the Boston Trade High School. He suc- 
ceeds Mr. Naylor, retired. 

Harry J. Patterson is the new Director 
of the Arlington Vocational High School, 
Arlington, Massachusetts. Leonard Scott’s 
recent appointment as Director of the 
Westfield Vocational High School was re- 
ported in a recent issue of the JouRNAL. 

a x a 

@ Oswald M. Hager, on temporary leave 
from the School of Commerce at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota, has been serving 
as District Price Executive for the Office 
of Price Stabilization at Fargo. He was 
formerly employed by the Fargo-Moor- 
head District Office of Price Administra- 
tion as a Price Specialist, District Price 
Economist and District Price Liaison 
Officer. 

Hager is North Dakota State Supervisor 
of Business Education and teacher trainer 
for distributive education under the State 
Board for Vocational Education and the 
University of North Dakota. 

xk *k x 

@ Hobart H. Sommers, Chicago Ass 
Superintendent in Charge of Vocational 
Education, discussed vocational education 
in the Chicago schools and the advantages 
of a practical nurse training program on 
WGN-TV’s Walgreen Hour on March 21st. 


* * * 


was appointed 


istant 


@ Jay R. Crowley, recently retired super- 


visor from the Bureau of 
New York State Education Department, 
currently assisting in the supervisory ac- 
tivities of the Bureau of Occupational Ex- 
tension and Industrial Services on a part 
time basis. 


Adult Edue: — 


* * * 


More things would come to him 
waits if they were 
those who don’t! 

x * ok 


who 
not captured first by 


@ In a story on the activities of the 
National Association of Industrial Teacher 
Trainers’ Committee on Cooperative Col- 
lege Curriculums for the Preparation of 
Trade and Technical Teachers which ap- 
peared in the February issue of the 
JOURNAL, the name of Ralph Wenrich was 
omitted from the list of members. Mr. 
Wenrich is Professor of Vocational Edu- 
cation at the University of Michigan. 


Lillian Hoffman Retires 

After thirty 

years of continu. 

ous service in the 

State Department 

of Education, 

Miss Lillian ¢ 

Hoffman, first 

State Supervisor 

of Home Eo. 

nomics education 

in South Caro. 

lina, retired Jan- 

= 1 of this 

year. At the tims 

of -. retirement 

Miss Hotiman 

was a research 

worker in Food and Consumer Education 

Study. 

Prior to her service in South Caroling 
Miss Hoffman taught in the public schools 
of Pennsylv: 2 State Teachers College, 
Buffalo, New York; State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley, Colorado; and State Col- 
lege for Women, Denton, Texas. 

Miss Hoffman assumed her duties as 
South Carolina State Supervisor of Hon 
Economics Education August 1, 1920 soon 
after the federal Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Act was accepted and state finances pro- 
vided for home economics education. 
Through the years, home economics has 
grown and is now reaching girls in prae- 
tically every high school in the stat 
Communities have been served through 
extended programs from 9 to 12 months, 
and through enlarged home and _ school 
programs. 

Through Miss Hoffman’s guidance, an 
organization of home economics pupils 
known as the Junior Homemakers Asso- 
ciation, organized under a state charter, 
began to function and grew to a recog- 
nized organization for youth. With the 
aid of interested South Carolinians th 
organization now sponsors and_ finances 
two summer camps—one at Ocean Drive 
Beach in Horry County and another in the 
mountains of Oconee County at Mountain 
Rest. The New Homemakers Association 
for Negro girls was organized under a 
state charter and they operate a camp in 
Orangeburg County. ' 

Since 1948 Miss Hoffman has _ been 
doing research work in Food and Con- 
sumer Education Study, a program which 
was made possible under the federal 
George-Barden Vocational Act. 

A life member of the AVA, Miss Hof- 
man plans to make her home in Penn- 
sylvania. aan 

@ Nicholas J. Protoulis became the first 
resident of Greece to enter the ranks 
of the AVA whien he sent membership 
dues to the AVA office from his home at 
14 Proussis St.. in Athens, Greece on 
March 28. AVA welcomes Mr. Protoulis 
and hopes that he will encourage his col- 
leagues in Greece to become AVA mem- 


be rs. 
x * * 


MRS. SALLYNEIL WILSON 

Mrs. Sallyneil W. Wilson, 
instructor at the Los Angeles Trade-Teeh- 
nical Junior College for 26 years, died on 
January 7. 

Mrs. Wilson helped to develop the 
school’s cosmetology department from 3 
staff of two instructors to the current total 
of eight teachers who train more than 200 
students annually. 

Well known as the founder of instruc 
tion in the chemistry of cosmetology, Mr. 
Wilson was a licensed chemist. She i 
structed a total of more than 3,700 stl 
dents in her long and successful career. 


cosmetology 
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Industrial Arts Awards 


Cash prizes totaling $35,000 and nine 
all-expense paid trips to Detroit and Dear- 
porn are being offered to junior and senior 
high school students in Ford Motor Com- 
pany’s 1951 Industrial Arts Awards pro- 
gram. 

Now in its second year of Ford spon- 
sorship, the nationwide competition for 
young craftsmen is open to pupils attend- 
ing industrial arts and vocational classes 
at any school in the United States. En- 
tries must be regular class projects made 
in school shops under the supervision of 
instructors. 

The Industrial ,Arts Awards program is 
being conducted on a regional basis this 
year to facilitate handling the anticipated 
record number of entries. Sectional 
eliminations in Kansas City, Philadelphia 
and Los Angeles will precede the national 
finals in Chicago. 

Last year awards were made 
boys and girls. Their winning entries 
were exhibited at the Industrial Arts 
Awards Fair in the Chicago. Museum of 
Science and Industry. The 1951 Fair also 
will be held at the Museum from August 
17 to October 14. 


to 467 


Industrial Conference 


Members of the Coordinating Commit- 
tee of the President’s Conference on In- 
dustrial Safety met on November 1 in the 
U. S. Department of Labor Building, 
Washington, D. C., and set May 8 and 9, 
1951, as the dates for a conference work 
session. The 1951 meeting will be held to 
appraise accomplishments of 1950 and to 
take inventory of safety progress nation- 
ally and through Governor’s Conferences 
since the President’s Conference was first 
organized in 1949. 


School Tuitions Released 
from Ceiling Price Rules 


Under a new regulation of the Office 
of Price Stabilization, schools and colleges 
are excepted from the control of rates of 
tuition, fees, and other charges for services 
in providing a systematic and supervised 
course of instruction. The provisions of 
this new regulation were effective as of 
April 9, 1951. Additional information is 
available from the Federal Security Agen- 
cy, Office of Education, Washington 25. 





“Vocational Opportunities in the Hotel 


and Institutional Fi 


The hotel and institutional field offers 
unusual opportunities today to men and 
women, both young and mature. The Lewis 
School—original and only school offering 
both resident and home study hotel train- 
ing courses—has prepared a FREE folder 
for Guidance Officers giving full details 
about this fascinating field. Write on your letterhead to: 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
— Guidance Div., Room TE-4904, Wash. 7, D. C. 


“OLIVER” BELT SANDER 





For better training and smoother work this low priced 
Belt Sander fills a distinct need in school shops. 
Sands stock up to 46’x26”, Write for Bulletin 298. 


Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


When writing advertisers please mention 
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Dear Dr. Mobley: 


duction Administration. 
ment on orders: 
Capital Additions. 


excess of other quarterly periods. 


and equipment, 
“DO-99” ratings. 


are called “Basket Ratings.” 


Federal Security Agency 
Office of Education 
Washington 25, D. C. 
April 6, 1951 





Concerns which supply schools assemble the “DO-97” 
rating in securing replenishment of their goods. 
to the basic rules of the priorities system and under Section 11 9 of NPA Regu- 
lation 2, a concern may accumulate DO-97 ratings for accessories, repair parts, 
and place one order to replace their inventory by assigning 

The amounts so ordered may not exceed the total amount of 
the material required for the rated orders so combined. These “DO-99” ratings 


This letter is in reply to your inquiry regarding the procedure for securing 
priorities for vocational sc hools and their supply houses from the National Pro- 
Under NPA Regulation 4, schools may place this state- 
“For Maintenance, Repair, and Operating Supplies and Minor 

DO-97—Certified under Regulation 4.” 
be kept of the orders which are given the “DO-97” 
these ratings must not exceed the 1950 base, although some quarters may be in 


A careful record must 
rating. The yearly total of 


orders and extend this 
Section 8 of Regulation 4 refers 


A committee from the Vocational Division consisting of Ed Ludtke, Walter 
Shaw, and myself has prepared estimates for the NPA of the 1951 requirements. 


Very truly yours, 

(Sgd) S. M. Ransopher, Chairman 
Priorities Committee, 

Division of Vocational Education 





COMPARE THE READABILITY! 





GAUSS METER 





For direct measurement of magnetic flux 
@ easy to use @ compact 
@ lightweight 
Standard kit includes gauss meter, reference 
magnet, and carrying case. Information on 
experiments is in bulletin GEC-238A. 


@ inexpensive 








Shadow-proof dial makes 
new G-E instrument ideal for 
lecture-room demonstrations 


@ convex glass cover—maximum vis- 
ibility 

@ scale surface flush with case front 

@ easier-to-read scale 

@ dustproof, moisture resistant case 

AVAILABLE IN TWO SIZES: types AB, DB- 

16 is 8%-in. square, 14.2-in. scale; type 

AB, DB-18 is 4'4-in. square, 7.1-in. scale. 

Both have 1% accuracy. Complete informa- 

tion in bulletin GEC-218B. 





PORTABLE INSTRUMENTS For a-c and d-c measurements 


@ magnetic shielded 
@ fast reading 


@ dust-tight molded case 
@ dependable service 


These sturdy, compact instruments are useful for general labora- 
tory work. They are available in single, double, or triple ranges of 
voltmeters, ammeters, volt-ammeters, and single-phase wattmeters. 
Accuracy—% of 1%. Complete information in bulletin GEA-1784E. 
For further information, write Section C687-66, General Electric 


Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
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BULLETINS 

United States Civil Defense (25 cents) ; 
Civil Defense Health Services and Special 
Weapons Defense (60 cents); Survival 
Under Atomic Attack (10 cents) ; and 
Fire Effects of Bombing Attacks (15 
cents). 1951. 

These four basic pamphlets are avail- 
able from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Officials of schools 
throughout the country can become fa- 
miliar with civilian defense concepts at 
once through the use of these bulletins. 

* * & 

Auziliary Firemen’s Handbook, State of 
Ohio Civil Defense Information Bulletin 
No. 3-2, 1951. 70 pages. 

This booklet was prepared by the Ohio 
State Trade and Industrial Education 
Service, under the direction of State Su- 
pervisor Robert M. Reese. It serves as a 
good example of the cooperation of voca- 
tional education departments with the 
Civil Defense Program. 

* * * 

You and Unions, by Dale Yoder. Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 228 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 4, IIl., 1951. 48 pages, 40 
cents. Quantity prices on request. 

This Life Adjustment booklet provides 
the facts on the — and organization 
of unions. 

** * 

School Plant Maintenance. American 
Association of School Administrators, 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 1951. 
24 pages, 25 cents. 

This bulletin outlines procedures for re- 
placement, repairs and restoration to keep 
school property functioning effectively. 

* * * 


IBM Typing Guide. International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation, 590 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1951. Free. 

Helpful suggestions for increasing typing 
speed and accuracy are featured in this re- 
vised bulletin. 


Planning Your Professional Career. 
American Association, 707 Jenkins Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 1951. Free. 

How to plan a career in optometry is 
described in this new, illustrated booklet. 

* k * 


This is Our Soil, by Earnest D. Walker 
and Albert B. Foster, The Interstate Print- 
ers and Publishers, Danville, IIll., 1951. 
50 cents. 

Written in the language of youth, this 
booklet is a revision and enlargement of 
an earlier publication by these authors. 
Recommended as survey course material, 
it is well illustrated with action pictures. 


* * * 


How to Run a Lathe. South Bend 
Lathe Works, South Bend 22, Indiana, 
1951. 128 pages, paperbound, 25 cents; 
leatherbound, $1.00. 

Sample copies of this revised 50th edition 
will be sent free of charge to vocational 
directors and instructors. 


* * * 


Practical Nursing Curriculum. Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Education, Di- 
vision of Vocational Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., 1950. 140 pages, 65 cents. 

Available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., this volume pre- 
sents suggestions for developing a pro- 
gram of instruction based upon the analy- 
sis of the practical nurse occupation. 
(Misc. No. 11). 


‘ AGRICULTURE 


Food for Home Use, Producing and Con- 
serving, by Stanley Wall and Carsie Ham- 
monds. Hurst Printing Company, Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, 1951. Single copies, 
$2.40; multiple copies, $1.90. 

Up-to-date information needed in the 
production and conservation of products 
normally raised by part-time farmers is 
presented in this new book in a non-tech- 
nical style. 








teachers. 
24 pages. $.15, postpaid. 





New AVA Publication 


SALARY INCENTIVES 
FOR TEACHERS OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Sound reasons why salary schedules must be revised to assure 
a supply of competent instructors in these two vital fields—more 
important now than ever because of the present need for increased 
production and efficient distribution. 

Includes selected examples of how some communities have met 
the problem of competition from business and industry for effective 


Ameriean Vocational Association 
1010 Vermont Avenue, Washington 5, D. C. 








Electricity in the Home and on the 
Farm, by Forrest B. Wright. John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. 7. 1950.° 380 pages, $3.96 

This third edition provides basic infor- 
mation about electricity for a tho ugh 
understanding of ordinary applicaii ons, 
plus directions for installing, servicing 
and repairing electrical equipment used on 
the farm. 


DISTRIBUTIVE 


Basic Retailing, by Packer & Waterman, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y., 1951. 387 pages. 

This text may be used for group plan- 
ning in which the teacher and students 
work co-operatively. 


* * * 


How to Organize and Operate A Small 
Business, by Pearce Kelley and Kenneth 
Lawyer. Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave, 
New York 11, N. Y., i951. Regular edi- 
tion $5.00; text edition, $4.25. 

Management problems and needs in 
each of the major fields of independent 
ownership are analyzed in a logical se- 
quence in this new text which offers a 
complete coverage of all major areas of 
small business activity. 


* * * 


Retail Advertising for the Small Store, 
by Philip W. Burton. Prentice-Hall, Inc, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., May 
1951. Regular edition, $6.70; "Text edition, 
$4.02. 

The data contained in this new book 
is incorporated into discussions of adver- 
tising media. Directed exclusively at 
small store advertising, it examines all 
types of media. 








BILLETT & YEO 


Growing Up 


A sound approach 
to group guidance. 


Text, Laboratory Manual, and 
Teacher’s Manual skillfully 
combine to provide an inte- 
grated plan of instruction deal- 
ing with the personal - social 
problems of youth. Presents 
the core content of a life ad- 
justment education program 
for the early years of secondary 
school. Based on the topics 
recommended in recent state- 
ments concerning the real life 
needs of youth. 


D. C. Hearn 
and Company 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas London 


— 
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GENERAL 


Water, Land, and People, by Bernard 
frank and Anthony Netboy. Alfred A. 
Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New York 
a, N. Y., 1951. $4.00. 

This first comprehensive book on Amer- 
ja’s water problems is written in non- 
technical language for all those citizens 
whose local water problems are chronic, 
acute or tragic. A large number of case 
histories point up the message. 

x * * 


Geography in the Twentieth Century, 
edited by Griffith Taylor. Philosophical 
Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York, N. Y., 
1951. 630 pages, $8.75. 

This volume is the work of 20 authors, 
all of whom are specialists in their fields. 
Its aim is to study the growth, fields, tech- 
niques, aims and trends of geography. 
Characteristics of its evolution since 1900 
are stressed. 












* * * 


Student Personnel Work in College, by 
C. Gilbert Wrenn. The Ronald Press 
Company, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1951. 589 pages, $4.75. 

This book has been prepared as a text 
in student personnel sequences for college 
and the graduate school. It is based on 
the premise that the future faculty mem- 
ber should consider his prospective func- 
tion in the student personnel program. 








* * * 





New Ways to Better Meetings, by Bert 
and Frances Strauss. The Viking Press, 
18 E. 48th St., New York 17, N. Y., 1951. 
$2.95. 

This book offers a new kind of practical 
help for both leaders and group members. 
It includes information on how to increase 
membership, how to participate, how to 
reach decisions, and how to get the best 
results from a big conference. 

























INDUSTRIAL 


Radiation Monitoring in Atomic De- 
fense, by Dwight E. Gray and John H. 
Martens. D. Van Nostrand, 250 Fourth 
os New York 3, N. Y., 1951. 122 pages, 

Prepared by thoroughly qualified au- 
thors, this how-to-do-it book is based on 
the radiological plans and techniques as 
developed by the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration and the Atomic Energy 
Commission. It requires no technical 
background for use. 


*x* * * 


Precision Measurement in the Metal 
Working Industries, I and II. Delmar 
Publishers, Orange and Broadway, Albany 
l,N. Y., 1950. $3.75 and $4.75. 

Prepared for inspection training by the 

| Corporation, these two volumes are 
considered the best in this field. They 
provide thorough coverage of all manual, 
mechanical and electrical inspection de- 
vies with outstanding illustrations of 
applications. 











* * * 


Voltage Regulator Manual, by Ralph 
ty Everest. The Macmillan Company, 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N, Y., 1951. 
185 pages, $2.85. 

Information on the construction, oper- 
ating principles and servicing of the volt- 
ge regulators used in today’s cars is in- 
cluded in this book. Each of the major 
a of voltage regulator is described in 
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Understanding Radio, by Watson, Welch, 
and Eby. The McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y., 1951. 
716 pages, $4.20. 

This new edition offers a complete re- 
vision of this popular text for beginners. 
It brings all material up to date and offers 
8 new chapters, new illustrations, and 
other added features. Experiments are 
included to assist the student in the learn- 
ing-by-doing process. 

*x* * * 

Cabochon Jewelry Making, by Arthur & 
Lucille Sanger. Chas. A. Bennett Co., 
Inc., Peoria 3, Ill., 1951. 128 pages. 


The hobbyist who finds pleasure in 
making beautiful articles will learn about 
the use of hand tools in this story of 
cabochon jewelry making. 


* * * 


Helping Youth Choose Careers, by 
J. Anthony Humphreys. Science Research 
Associates, 228 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, 
Tll., 1950. 49 pages; single copies, 40 cents; 
three for $1.00. 

This new Better Living Booklet dis- 
cusses the question of how parents and 
teachers can help young people find the 
right career. 








THE LATEST ON HANDICRAFTS 
TESTED, EASY-TO-FOLLOW DIRECTIONS 


Second Edition 


CREATIVE 
HANDS 


By DORIS COX and BARBARA WARREN 
Choose a Useful, Pleasant Hobby 


Here’s how to make inexpensive, artistic objects 

out of string, wood, fabrics, paper, tin can, wool 

or leather. CREATIVE HANDS is written in clear, 
simple terms. It is filled with stimulating, practical 
ideas and handsome photographs. All design 
instructions are workable for the average student. 
Stressing good design, this newly enlarged, popular 
book stimulates artistic talent and expression by 
approaching the crafts as a fine art. 


“It is a relief to find a book which really gives suggestions 
for things that can be done by beginners which will, at 
the same time, follow out the art principles to such a 
marked degree.” 





—Professor Sarah E. Cragwall 
Winthrop College 
Send for your approval copy. 
1950 


381 pages illus. 


School edition $5.50 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 














JOB TRAINING 


AIR CONDITIONING ELECTRICAL 
AUTOMOBILE MACHINE SHOP 
BAKING POWER 
CARPENTRY & PAINTING PRINTING 
DRAFTING WELDING 


1951-1952 SCHOOL YEAR OPENS AUGUST 6, 1951 
Students Admitted Every Four Weeks 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 
Non-Profit Endowed School 


818 Wayzata Blvd. Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
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AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, 1951 AVA CONVENTION 


OFFICIAL HOTELS AND RATES* 


SINGLE DOUBLE TWIN 
HEADQUARTERS HOTELS (per room) (per room) (per room) 


Radisson $4.50- 9.00 $6.50-12.00 $7.50-12.50 
Curtis 3.50- 4.50 4.50- 5.50 6.00- 7.00 
Leamington 4.50- 5.50 6.00- 7.50 7.50- 9.50 
Nicollet 5.00-10.00 7.50-12.50 7.50-12.50 


COOPERATING HOTELS 


‘ 6.00 5.00- 7.50 6.50- 9.00 
Anthony f 4.50 4.50- 6.00 5.75- 7.00 
Camfield ; 4.00 5.00 6.00 
Dyckman : 6.00 5.50- 8.50 6.00-11.25 
Francis Drake : 6.00 5.00- 8.00 7.50- 9.00 
Harmon J 5.00 6.00 
Hastings : 4.00 5.50 6.00 
Minnesotan : 4.50 6.00- 6.50 6.50- 7.00 
Nordic : 3.00 3.50 4.00 
Normandy . 5.00 6.00- 8.00 7.00- 8.00 
Plaza J 4.25 4.50- 6.50 5.00- 7.00 
Sheridan : 3.50 4.50- 6.00 7.00- 8.00 
Stone . 4.50 6.00 
3.50 3.75- 4.00 4.50- 6.00 


* All rooms are with bath, European plan. In many double and twin-bed rooms, cots can be set up so 
that more than two persons can be accommodated. 








APPLICATION FOR HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, AVA CONVENTION 
NOVEMBER 26—DECEMBER 1, 1951 





Minneapolis Convention & 
Visitors Bureau Note: The majority of section and general meetings will be held in or near the 
1750 Hennepin Ave. at Minneapolis Auditorium. None of the hotels will be designated for any specific 
Groveland Terrace group or groups. 
Minneapolis 3, Minn. 








Please reserve the following accommodations: 
First Choice, Hotel Fourth Choice, Hotel 
Second Choice, Hotel Fifth Choice, Hotel 


Third Choice, Hotel Sixth Choice, Hotel 


NOTE: You will receive confirmation direct from the hotel accepting the reservation. 
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